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CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 





HE City and Borough Superintend- 

ents’ Association met in Houston 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, on 
Thursday evening, February 8, 1900, and 
was called to order at 8:30 o’clock, by 
President Addison IL. Jones, of West 
Chester. He said that ten years ago, 
when the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. met in Philadelphia in 
Association Hall, and the superintend- 
ents of the State met with them on call 
of the State Department, a paper was 
circulated calling for a convention of city 
and borough officers to form an associa- 
tion for consideration of subjects relating 
to their special work. ‘The association 
was organized the following spring, at 
Harrisburg, and has met annually since, 
in legislative years at the capital, and the 
alternate year in different parts of the 
State. The meetings have usually been 
well attended, and -we have been cor- 
dially welcomed everywhere. Now we 
have come back again to our birthplace, 
and will listen to an address by Dr. 
Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools of Philadelphia. 


DR. BROOKS’ ADDRESS. 


I esteem it a privilege and an honor, repre- 
senting the teachers of our public schools, 
to extend to you, members of the conven- 
tion of Superintendents, a cordial welcome 
to Philadelphia. We have reason to feel 
honored at the meeting of your body in our 
city, not only on account of the important 
cause you represent, but for the distin- 








guished position you hold as the repre- 
sentatives of that cause. The system of 
free public education is the most important 
and I may say the most splendid product of 
the 19th century. When the light of the 
18th century faded into that of the 19th cen- 
tury, there was not a state in the Union, 
with the possible exception of two, that had 
adopted a system of free public schools. 
To-day a system of public instruction is a 
part of the organic law of every state and 
territory of the nation, and of nearly every 
civilized country of both hemispheres. The 
whole world is coming to realize the truth 
of that splendid aphorism of President 
McKinley, that ‘‘ Free schools are the neces- 
sary supplement of free men.’’ 

You are the distinguished representatives 
of this great cause of public education. 
Standing at the head of the body of teachers 
in your various cities and boroughs, you are 
the accredited exponents of the highest 
thought and broadest views, and best 
methods of organization and instruction in 
the state. By virtue of your position it is 
assured that you are gentlemen of scholastic 
culture, of matured views upon educational 
systems and doctrine; of large experience in 
public school work, and possessing those 
personal characteristics and accomplish- 
ments that fit you to become leaders in your 
profession. Such a body of men and women 
representing such a cause, meeting in any 
city, must assuredly be regarded as an 
honor to that city; and with such an appre- 
ciation of yourselves and your cause, I re- 
peat the welcome already so cordially ex- 
tended to you. 

With this high appreciation of your visit 
to our city, permit me to say that it is not 
unfitting for you to meet in Philadelphia, a 
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city so eminently distinguished for its edu- 
cational institutions, and especially for its 
influence in the establishment of free educa- 
tion. Philadelphia is not only the patron 
but the mother of popular education in the 
state of Pennsylvania. When in 1682 the 
good ship Welcome came sailing up the 
Delaware, she bore on her deck the wisest 
statesman and broadest-minded patriot that 
ever set foot upon the virgin soil of the 
colonies. In his Frame of Government, 
William Penn had made provisions for a 
scheme of education that was superior to 
anything that had ever yet been devised 
either in England or America. He had 
come to found a free state in which he was 
to put ‘‘the power in the people,’’ ‘‘to be 
governed,”’ as he says, ‘‘by laws of your 
own omen, and he knew that a free 
state demanded an intelligent people for its 
growth and preservation. He provided 
therefore in one of the articles of the Frame 
of Government ‘‘That the Governor and 
Provincial Council shall erect and order all 
public schools,’’ thus laying the founda- 
tions of a state system of education. A 
second provision of his ‘‘ Great Code’’ was 
that ‘‘ All persons having charge of children 
were required to have them instructed in 
reading and writing by the time they were 
twelve years of age;’’ thus providing for a 
system of universal education. A third 
provision required that children be taught 
some useful trade or skill that, as he says, 
‘the poor may work to live and the rich if 
they become poor may not want;’’ and thus 
embraced the industrial element in educa- 
tion. A fourth clause provided for the 
instruction of youth in the laws of the com- 
monwealth, these laws to be published, and 
to ‘‘be one of the books taught in the 
schools of the Province;’’ making thus a 
wise provision for the education of youth in 
civic duties. To enforce this scheme of 
general instruction it imposed a fine of five 
pounds upon parents, guardians or over- 
seers of children who neglected their duty, 
and was thus a compulsory system of edu- 
cation. While the views of William Penn 
were far in advance of the times and were 
not fully carried out by his successors, they 
serve to show upon what broad foundations 
the system of free education in Philadelphia 
was builded. 

Philadelphia was from the very beginning 
distinguished for the wise and liberal pro- 
visions made for the education of her chil- 
dren. As early as 1683 the ‘‘ Governor and 
Provincial Council’’ sent to England for 
Enoch Flower to open a school whose pub- 
lished terms are as follows: ‘‘to Learne to 
read English 4 shillings by the quarter; 
for Boarding a Scholler, that is to say dyet, 
Washing, Lodging & Scooling, Tenn 
pounds for one whole year.” This school 
was opened in October, 1683, in a dwelling 
built of pine and cedar planks. 

Six years later, in 1689, a ‘‘ public Gram- 
mar school’’ was opened in Philadelphia, 
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formally chartered in 1697, and subsequently 
called the ‘‘ Friends’ Public School;’’ and 
which to-day is known as the William 
Penn Charter School, an institution dis- 
tinguished for many years for its thorough 
course of secondary education. 

Of our many private and public educa- 
tional institutions time will not permit me 
to speak; but I cannot refrain from remind- 
ing you that here stands that most gra- 
cious benefaction of Philadelphia’s greatest 
eee ym Girard College, which for 

eauty of buildings, completeness of equip- 
ment, and thoroughness of organization, is 
without a peer in the world. It will also be 
interesting for you to remember that here in 
Philadelphia lived Judge Samuel Breck, the 
distinguished author of the Free School law 
of Pennsylvania, whose passage by the 
Legislature of 1834 established the present 
system of public schools in the common- 
wealth. 

Philadelphia has been especially distin- 
tinguished for its wise and liberal provisions 
for the education of teachers for the public 
schools. The first work in Pedagogy pub- 
lished in this country was written in 1750 
by Christopher Dock, ‘‘the pious school- 
master of the Skippack,’’ and published in 
1770 by Christopher Sower in Germantown. 

In 1753 an institution called the ‘‘ Acad- 
emy and Charitable School of the Province 
of Pennsylvania’’ was, through the efforts 
of Benjamin Franklin, established in this 
city,.one of whose leading ideas was the 
education of teachers. In his address to 
Common Council of the city for an appro- 

tiation, Franklin based his plea on the 
idea that some of its students ‘‘ would be 
qualified to act as schoolmasters in the 
country, to teach children reading, writing, 
arithmetic and the grammar of their mother 
tongue.’’ This school subsequently became 
a college, and was gradually developed into 
the grand institution now known as the 
University of Pennsylvania, an institution 
founded upon the idea of educating teach- 
ers, and which to-day crowns its work with 
one of the most thorough schools of Ped- 
agogy connected with any college or uni- 
versity in the country. 

In the year 1818 a school called the Model 
School for the ——— of teachers was 
established in Philadelphia by an Act of the 
State Legislature; and was conducted upon 
the Lancasterian plan by the celebrated 
English educator, Joseph Lancaster; in 
which a large number of teachers were edu- 
cated for both the city and the State. This 
school, established by State authority full 
twenty years before the first Normal School 
was opened at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
gives Philadelphia the distinguished honor 
of having founded the first State Normal 
School for the education of teachers in the 
United States. 

To-day I know of no city in the country 
in which the facilities for the education of 


teachers are so fully organized as in Phila- 
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delphia. We have a Normal School for the 
education of women teachers, of which we 
have over 3,300 in the public schools of the 
city; and a School of Pedagogy in which 
are being educated the young men teachers 
of our public schools. Toenter the Normal 
School students must first take a four years’ 
course in the High School for Girls; while 
the course of professional instruction in the 
Normal School covers a period of two years. 
The School of Pedagogy for young men 
also affords a two years’ course of instruc- 
tion, based upon and following a four years’ 
course in the High School for Boys. The 
Normal School for Girls is the handsomest 
and best equipped city Normal School that 
I have ever seen; and when the new High 
School building for boys is completed, the 
School of Pedagogy will be housed ina 
building without a peer among the high 
school buildings of the country. 

These statements are made in no spirit of 
vain-glory; but rather to show our deep 
interest in the work of public education, for 
the discussion of which your convention 
meets at this time in ourcity. I have not 
time to speak of our elementary schools 
with their nearly 150,000 pupils, in which 
you will find many devoted and skilful 
teachers; of our two Manual Training 
Schools, which enjoy a national reputation 
as representatives of the manual element of 
instruction; of our two great high schools 
with their 5,200 pupils and 225 teachers; of 
the convenient and elegant accommodations 
given by the city authorities to the Depart- 
ment of Public Education; and of the 
splendid spirit of progress that character- 
izes the teachers of the public schools of the 
city. In the name of them all we give you 
a cordial welcome to our city, and extend to 
you all an invitation to visit the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in the City Hall; 
the elementary, high and Normal Schools 
as your by rm prey may permit; wishing 
that your brief stay in Philadelphia may be 
to you a source of personal pleasure, and of 
great value to the cause of which you are 
the distinguished representatives. 


Dr. J. H. Penniman, Dean of the Col- 
lege, was introduced and said he spoke 
with some diffidence, even trepidation, 
being called upon unexpectedly in the 
absence of others, and would say only a 
few words on a topic of mutual interest 
to those connected with colleges and pub- 
lic schools. If upon the public school 
depends the safety and permanence of 
free institutions, the colleges and uni- 
versities cannot afford to be out of touch 
with so important an institution. Hence 
the necessity of considering their rela- 
tions, and formulating some means of 
adjustment that will enable a pupil to 
begin at the beginning and go right on 
as far as he may withouta break. Here- 
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tofore there has been a lack of such co- 
ordination between the colleges and high 
schools. Not many years ago the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania made a careful 
study of the subject, and has adopted a 
more or less definite policy of adjustment 
of its demands for entrance to the cur- 
ricula of the public high schools; and 
we have had great interest and pleasure 
in observing the results. There was a 
day—and the spirit still exists in some 
quarters—when the colleges were dis- 
posed to say, ‘‘ We set our standard here; 
let the schools come up to it’’—some- 
times an impossible task. For as each. 
college went on its own way, they threw 
upon the high schools an intolerable 
burden in preparation of a dozen boys 
for half a dozen colleges having different 
requirements. But later the schools have 
been exerting an influence upon the col- 
leges, we believe for good of both. Not 
long ago a college conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Middle States and some 
of New England was held at Columbia 
University, to see if there might not be 
something like a uniform standard of 
admission and examination. Perhaps 
there never was a time when college men 
were willing to make more sincere effort 
to close the gap between the lower schools 
and the higher education. Of course 
there are some difficulties, obvious to all. 
The boy in the high school must in some 
sense conform to the requirements of the 
college. And where the high school 
teaches no classics nor modern languages, 
or cannot afford to do so by reason of 
high taxation, the break remains. But 
in many places far-seeing men in the 
position of Superintendent have brought 
up their communities to the support of 
schools that give a more liberal educa- 
tion even to those who can go no further. 
In the last few years many changes have 
come. Beside the great struggle over 
whether the classics only should be 
taught or modern languages added, we 
have had the demand for more history, 
more science, civics, sociology to be put 
into the college course. For awhile the 
old conservatism was up in arms; but 
the world is coming to see that education 
is broader than any set of subjects, that 
there is good in all these matters that 
should be utilized. When there was only 
Latin and Greek, History and Philos- 
ophy, there was no room for Literature; 
literature itself, in many nations, is mod- 
ern. We must not neglect the old sub- 
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jects, but use also the additional means 
of culture that give us a broader educa- 
tional basis. And so the University is 
broadening its field of usefulness in all 
directions, trying to teach almost every- 
thing. Do you say it is ‘‘a far fall’’ from 
this to the high school? Not when the 
advanced institutions offer such a choice 
of courses that almost any high school 
can bring itself into relation with one or 
more sets of requirements. Coordination 
is coming, and is already affecting both 
sides. Mutual concessions may be neces- 
sary: the colleges must do something to 
bring themselves into relation and sym- 
pathy with the problems that confront 
you every day of your lives; the schools 
must bring their work into relation with 
us at as many points as possible; and the 
great idea of codrdination will be so far 
realized as to overcome the unfortunate 
break that now exists. One of the ideas 
from which this University grew was the 
training of men for teachers. Rightly 
considered, there is no more important 
work, when the influence of the teacher 
for good in the early period of life is 
_ estimated. While teachers are under- 
paid and overworked, they cannot be as 
efficient as they might and ought to be. 
Better preparation will count at this point. 
The universities can do something here, 
and Pennsylvania, feeling that contact 
with and enriching the lives of teachers 
would be a good thing, has established a 
course for Saturdays, when teachers can 
take it. The results are good both ways 
—the University is brought into relation 
with the teachers’ work, and they have 
the benefit of contact with the higher 
learning. Johns Hopkins and Yale are 
also doing something in the same direc- 
tion. Thus the universities become, as it 
were, depositories upon which teachers 
may draw, and the contact has been and 
must be distinctly stimulating. The 
manifest desire to close the gap between 
us is itself a most hopeful indication ; 
soon we shall all be working together for 
the one great good—the coordination of 
our entire educational system. Every- 
thing we can do in this direction is well 
done, and I am glad to know that many 
of you, gentlemen, are doing your share 
of it in your communities. 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT SHARPLESS. 


President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford 
College, said an Oxford education was 
reputed to enable a man to allude grace- 
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fully to any subject of which he was en- 
tirely ignorant. Not having been edu- 
cated there, he did not feel prepared to 
address an Association of whose meeting 
he had heard only a few daysago. Agree- 
ing to the statement that the colleges 
should do their share to bring about the 
desired codrdination, he remembered also 
how small a percentage of the work of the 
public schools was by way of preparation 
for college. Little more than one per 
cent. of their pupils come to college, and 
it would not be reasonable to sacrifice 
anything of importance to the many for 
the sake of the very few. But we are not 
sure that the course that prepares for col- 
lege is not also the best preparation for 
life. At all events, the tendency of mod- 
ern thought is to bring us together. The 
colleges no longer demand so unique a 
preparation, and the lower schools find 
that many subjects heretofore considered 
peculiar to the college are also good for 
them. We are finding out that true edu- 
cation is more for development of mental 
power than acquirement of knowledge, 
and are trying to find what are the best 
means tothatend. If our object is the 
same, the proper means cannot be so very 
different ; hence we shall have at least 
some common ground. Every course 
offered by a good high school should meet 
some form of college requirement—not a 
mere scrappy, fragmentary mass of facts, 
but a serious connected course, pursued 
regularly year after year, which lands the 
student somewhere, should be recognized. 
This does not mean lowering the college 
standard, but adjusting it. It is best for 
the high school that the college standard 
be maintained, as a stimulant toning up 
the work of their higher classes; so it is 
not the interest of the schools that the 
colleges sacrifice much of their standard. 

The city, county, borough and town- 
ship superintendency, is an institution 
peculiar to America. The inspector in 
European countries does not correspond 
to this office. H was suggested in the 
famous speech of Thaddeus Stevens 
which saved the school law from repeal, 
but did not take legal shape till 1857. It 
is a necessity of our form of school organ- 
ization—a vital part of the American sys- 
tem. I once had the honor to bea school 
director, and I remember how powerless 
we felt in presence of the superintendent. 
To be sure the directors appoint the teach- 
ers, but the superintendent certifies their 
qualifications, and is the power behind 
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the throne. It is well that you are organ- 
ized for your special work, and you are 
situated so as to help on the codrdination 
which the Dean has told us is coming. 
We of the colleges are a little slowto move, 
perhaps, but we are moving; and you can 
influence the advance on the part of the 
body of teachers. In conclusion, he in- 
vited the members to visit Haverford 
college. 


RESPONSE BY SUPT. MISSIMER. 


Supt. H. C. Missimer, of Erie, said he 
thought it unfair to ask a man to inflict 
his opinions upon such an assembly with- 
out suitable preparation; and he had re- 
ceived his orders only to-day, on happen- 
ing to look into the office of a book-agent, 
that he must make this response. How 
could it be expected of a man whose 
mental quietude is disturbed only by the 
winds that sweep Lake Erie and the 
waves that break on her rock-bound 
coast to present anything worthy of the 
occasion, on a moment’s notice? Our 
public school system was organized upon 
the idea that the perpetuation of free 
government depends upon the education 
of the people—a fair and sound proposi- 
tion. It follows that the first duty and 
immediate object of education by the 
state must be to prepare its children to 
perform properly the duties of citizen- 
ship; and second to meet the general 
(not the special) conditions of the life 
into which they will be thrown. In- 
struction has been prescribed in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, history, 
English grammar, physiology—and from 
the mental culture derived from these, is 
to come the necessary preparation for the 
duties of citizenship and of life. But 
supposing this may be done for the aver- 
age man and for ordinary duties, it logi- 
cally follows that something more ought 
to be done to prepare for higher functions 
those whom nature has fitted for judges 
and legislators and statesmen. Here 
appears the need for secondary education 
to supplement the common public school. 
It is not wise to leave to universities sup- 
ported by private funds, or religious 
sects, or charity, the work of providing 
this higher education which every child 
should have a chance to receive. And 


our children must be educated to meet 
another fundamental condition; in some 
way or other they must be taught the 
nature and character of work. There is 
no more fatal delusion than that success 
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can be reached in any calling that is not 
based, one way or another, on manual 
work — hence the demand for industrial 
training, that when the pupils come into 
contact with the actual tools, saw, ham- 
mer, plane, and find that in doing and 
making things they meet and satisfy the 
wants of the mind, they may get new and 
just ideas of mental training. Some of 
the points touched upon are recognized in 
our programme, and will be the subject 
of discussion. Our cordial reception here 
should stimulate us to earnest and profit- 
able work. 

Provost C. C. Harrison, of the Univer- 
sity, was introduced, and hoped the 
guests would put his welcome in direct 
ratio with the lateness of the hour when 
it was offered. This occasion interested 
him particularly as giving opportunity to 
familiarize himself with the laws of the 
state relative to city and borough super- 
intendents and their functions. Until 
this invitation was accepted, he had no 
intimate knowledge of the relations of 
the members of this body to the educa- 
tional systein of the Commonwealth—in- 
deed, had not perhaps properly estimated 
the relation of the common school to the 
college. In considering this subject, 
some of the figures were a surprise to 
him, and might be to some of those pres- 
ent. The population of school age in the 
United States in 1897-8 was 21,500,000; 
of these, fifteen millions were in the com- 
mon schools, but only 450,000 reached 
the high school (260,000 female, 190,000 
male), and of this high school population 
only 50,000 (eleven per cent.) were pre- 
paring for any college. He had not had 
time to get the figures for Pennsylvania, 
nor for the high school pupils preparing 
for special schools. The University deals 
only with a small portion of those who 
come to college. No one college can 
draw largely upon the high schools, for 
geographical as well as other reasons. 
Fifty per cent. of the pupils of a college 
come from a radius of twenty-five miles; 
Harvard draws sixty per cent. from east- 
ern Massachusetts. While the directive 
influence of superintendents is not over- 
looked, we also recognize the forces that 
draw pupils to the colleges nearest their 
own homes. And while we are desirous 
that the opportunities offered here be 
well known to you, at the same time we 
wish to be in cordial and helpful relation 
with all the colleges in Pennsylvania aud 
elsewhere. There is no doubt that a 
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great city is the natural home of a uni- 
versity, of professional and graduate 
schools; and at this point we feel that 
this University is able to help those you 
send up. One of our efforts has been, as 
it should be, to provide through a grad- 
uate school for the further progress of 
teachers from our own and other states. 
If you will look into our work in this di- 
rection you will find that it is growing 
more earnest and useful every year; and 
if you will look into the record of those 
who have gone through the school of ped- 
agogy, you will find that they command 
good positions, and have improved their 
future prospects. You will doubtless be 
especially interested in this pedagogical 
department; you will find it completely 
equipped and the expense moderate. We 
do not know of any more satisfactory re- 
sults of our work than those reported of 
those who have been prepared for teach- 
ing. We hope your deliberations will 
help to accomplish the purposes that 
have brought you together, and that you 
will be so well pleased with your stay 
here as to be willing to visit the Univer- 
sity again. This place is very near and 
dear to us—we love it in proportion to 
the hopes we have of it. 

President Jones said we all appreciate 
the privilege of meeting here and the cor- 
diality of our greeting. He was sorry 
the gentleman who had been most active 
in arranging this pleasure for us could 
not be induced to speak; but deeds are 
sometimes better than words. 

Dr. Brooks invited the members to visit 
the Department of Education in the City 
Hall to-morrow morning at 8:30. 

Dr. Brumbaugh said he proposed to- 
morrow afternoon, promptly on schedule 
time, to take the convention under his 
wing and show them what is being done 
in this University. At present the colla- 
tion invites us and we will respond. 

The Convention then adjourned to 9 
a. m. to-morrow. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 








PENING exercises took place at 9:20, 
when Supt. B. F. Patterson, of Potts- 
ville, read Scripture and offered prayer. 
OFFICERS APPOINTED. 

The Secretary and Treasurer being ab- 
sent, the following appointments were 
made: 

Secretary—Mr. J. D. Pyott, Lancaster. 
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Treasurer—Supt. I. C. M. Ellenberger, 
Tyrone. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The President of the State Teachers’ 
Association, Col. John A. M. Passmore, 
was given the floor to make a statement 
on behalf of the Executive Committee of 
that body. It seemed to them that it 
would be well to consolidate the educa- 
tional forces of Pennsylvania by uniting 
this Superintendents’ Association, the 
Directors’ Association (to meet next week 
at Harrisburg), and the State Teachers’ 
Association, into oue organization, on the 
general plan of the National Educational 
Association. They had appointed a sub- 
committee to wait upon this body, and in 
the absence of Dr. Jeffers, he presented 
the subject, hoping some action would be 
taken in favor of the movement, by ap- 
pointment of a committee of conference 
or otherwise. 

On motion, Supts. Berkey, of Johns- 
town, Harman, of Hazleton, and McGin- 
ness, of Steelton, were appointed to confer 
with the representatives of the S. T. A. 
and report to this body to-morrow. 

Supt. Gotwals, of Norristown, was 
called to the chair, in the absence of the 
Vice-President, and President Jones read 
his inaugural as follows, on 


NEW DEMANDS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL WORK. 


The cause of education is of general inter- 
est. The nation that tries to find a substi- 
tute for the school is sure to be in error. 
Governments may desire some other means 
of increasing their power, but the stability 
of every State in our Union is based for its 
safety on the intelligence of its citizens. 
The better the schools, the higher will be 
the character of its people; the less illiter- 
acy, the better will be its laws, the more law- 
abiding and prosperous will it be. Givena 
community with excellent school facilities, 
the children in school continuously under 
skillful teachers, whose aim it is not only 
to train the mind, but to develop strong 
character, and we shall have a commu- 
nity where law and order dwell, social 
virtues, with intellectual growth, are culti- 
vated, and political corruption and ques- 
tionable methods in government are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

At no time in the educational history of 
the country has the attention of the public 
been so persistently called to the subject of 
the education of the children as now. Our 
systems, methods of work, and the results, 
are being examined and criticised not only 
by the most thoughtful men and women in 
the profession, but they are being most 
carefully scrutinized and criticised by the 
ablest men and women of all professious. 
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Not only in the home and the teachers’ in- 
Ititute, but in convention and on the plat- 
form, in the magazine and the newspaper, 
the discussion goes on. The schools, as we 
find them to-day, are the cynosure of great 
attention. This is as it should be. The 
importance of the subject of the education 
of our children justifies its prominence. Let 
friend as well as foe continue his observa- 
tion. Let each discuss the problem as he 
sees it; and out of it all will come a clearer 
erception of the purpose of the school, a 
nowledge of better methods, and a higher 
appreciation of the results obtained. 

With increased interest on all sides, un- 
usual discussion and criticism, laws upon 
the statute books to. hold children in school, 
and tens of millions of dollars appropriated 
by the State for the maintainance of public 
education—with all these aids great things 
are expected from the schools of to-day. 
What should be some of the results? 

I. Every child should be freely offered the 
opportunity to obtain the intelligence and 
education essential to citizenship in the 
State. 

The laws of Pennsylvania make the public 
schools free to every child who is between 
the ages of six and twenty-one. The free 
text-book law establishes equality. The 
Act of Assembly of 1897 demands that all 
children between the ages of eight and thir- 
teen must be in school, unless excused by 
proper poe | for valid reasons. The 
minimum length of term is seven months, 
the child must attend seventy per cent. of 
the entire number of days the schools are 
open. If the schools are too far from the 
homes, school directors have authority to 
lay taxes to hire means for transportation. 
The laws go further. To protect the chil- 
dren in school, it is provided that every 
child before being admitted to school must 
show acertificate signed by a physician set- 
ting forth that such child has been success- 
fully vaccinated, or that it has previously 
had small-pox. It is further provided that 
in case of dangerous contagious or infec- 
tious disease in any family, any and all 
children in such family are to be excluded 
from school for a period of thirty days from 
the date of the fumigation of the home in 
which the sickness occurred. Other Acts of 
Assembly give other privileges to the chil- 
dren and protect them further from danger, 
disease, and contamination. 

The State, through the Department of 
Public Instruction, has at various times 
suggested courses of study. But the super- 
intendents and principals, with their school 
boards, have most to do with what mental 
food the children are fed. Many of us are 

uite familiar with the well-meant demand 
or practical studies, with the earnest pro- 
test that arithmetic, spelling, and writing 
are not so well taught as when former gen- 
erations attended school, and with the sug- 
gestion that the discinvlinary and culture 
Studies are not of sufficient value to the 
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pupils to justify the time and expense put 
upon them. 

It is well to lend a listening ear. It is 
well for us to consider whether there is a 
reason for the queries that arise in the 
minds of our school patrons. It is well for 
us to analyze conscientiously the knowl- 
edge and discipline of the best classes of 
men and women — that is, the mental and 
moral habiliments of well-informed and in- 
telligent = of different vocations in 
life. If this be well done, it may be that 
the curricula of our common schools will be 
somewhat changed for the better. Much 
that we now teach with a pat deal of care, 
might be cast aside as of little value, and 
its place supplied with the elements of 
studies which now scarcely appear on the 
pro ramme. If we ‘‘ prove all things and 

old fast only that which is good,’’ we shall 
perform highest service to the cause of edu- 
cation. If a branch of study, as taught, 
contributes little to our store of useful infor- 
mation and probably less to discipline of 
mind, it is either badly taught or not worth 
teaching. Let us take the subject of Eng- 
lish grammar. In a course of study that I 
recently examined, I found that grammar 
_ language lessons) is introduced the 
ourth year and is continued six years. Its 
— value in training us to speak our 
anguage with correctness and precision 
does not justify its introduction at so earl 
anage. It has an assumed value as a disci- 
plinary study, but even here the young 
child can get little from it that cannot be 
reached through natural history, geography 
and kindred branches. As to the training. 
of the judgment and the reason, it has great 
value only when those mind powers are 
sufficiently developed. We can well retain 
the subject in our elementary schools, but 
we should not introduce it before pupils 
can apprehend its scope and purpose. In 
this case it is not the subject at fault, but 
the manner of treating it. 

Arithmetic is a subject much taught, and 
the teaching is much criticised. Many of 
us will, I believe, agree that it is too much 
taught, and that it is justly criticised. Some 
one has said that the school boy could well 
answer the question, ‘‘ What is the chief end 
of man ?’’ with *‘ To glorify God and study 
arithmetic forever.’’ 

After a fixed moral character, and a life 
purpose, with an ability to read intelligently 
and to write legibly, a knowledge of arith- 
metic is next essential to a citizen of a 
State. We do not teach it too well, not 
well enough, I am inclined to believe, in its 
elements, but we attempt to teach too much 
of it. Weteach more banking than bank- 
ers have occasion to use, and more insur- 
ance than insurance men need to know; the 
truth, as I see it, is that in arithmetic we 
ought to attempt to teach at the first that 
which is common to all trades and profes- 
sions, and manage to have that taught in 
the earlier years of school life. If a boy is 
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skilled in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division, common and decimal 
fractions, denominate numbers, and knows 
how to compute percentage and find inter- 
est, he can take good care of himself in the 
commercial dealings to which his business 
calls him. If he continues in school let 
him get the other processes, some before 
some after he has studied his algebra and 
geometry. Now, reading, writing and ci- 
phering are merely the tools by which an 
education is obtained through years of well 
directed labor. They are not ends in them- 
selves. In the best schools these arts 
should be acquired in the first four years of 
school life. 

Nature study, including the elements of 
botany, geology, zodlogy, physiology, met- 
eorology, physics, and natural history, are 
intensely interesting to every young child. 
These subjects have immediate relation to 
his every-day life, and lead out his mind in 
directions that will make him observing 
and thoughtful. These having been learned 
in ever-widening circles as they can be by 
the child from six to twelve years of age, 
they go to make an intelligent boy or girl. 
They will be studied not only in the school- 
room with the teacher, but, being topics of 
interest to the pupil, will be discussed at the 
fireside and amidst the labors on the farm 
and in the work-shop. They would be the 
nuclei about which would gather much in- 
formation from every-day life, and would 
finally grow, in many instances, into true 
scientific spirit and attainment. Compara- 
tively few schools to-day teach: systemati- 
cally the elements of the sciences. The 
pupils that get the minimum of schooling, 
do not get far enough in the grades, to 
study the branches from text-books on 
science. The difficulty, as I see it, is in 
carrying arithmetic and grammar, some- 
times history and geography, beyond their 
elements and beyond the understanding of 
the children, at the expense of that which is 
truly elementary and within their easy 
comprehension. The times demand that 
the a from our schools shall not onl 
read, write and cipher, but that they shail 
use good English in speaking and writing; 
they shall have a steady reliance in their 
ability to cope with the problems of their 
social, political, and religious environment; 
and they shall understand and have some 
interest in the phenomena of nature about 
them. 

II, That the education of children shall 
be controlled by the State. 

Pennsylvanla stands well in the van in 
this respect. The State Superintendent is 
a member of the Executive Department of 
the government. The Normal Schools for 
the training of teachers, are directly under 
the care of the Department of Public Schools. 
The granting of diplomas which may be 


vouchers for teachers’ certificates, is under 
the direction of the College Council, a 
branch of the Department of Public Instruc- 
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tion. The money paid to the various 
school boards is appropriated by the State 
Legislature, and is distributed in accordance 
with an Act of the General Assembly. The 
schools are the wards of the State, and 
since the passage of the common school 
law they have grown in number, usefulness 
and efficiency. Statute after statute has 
been added, each giving the pupils more 
advantages and the State greater authority 
in caring for the children. The appoint- 
ment of teachers, adjustment of salaries, 
and the schedule of studies are left to the 
local authorities to manage. These best 
understand the conditions in the immediate 
community, and in their election the 
patrons believe they will have a School 
Board not only willing to enforce the State 
laws, but desirous to give the district the 
best school facilities. 

The State, it seems to me, should goa 
little further. A law is needed, by the pro- 
visions of which school directors would 
have full authority to have placed in home 
schools provided by Act of Assembly, all 
pupils who are incorrigible, whose pres- 
ence in school is detrimental to good order 
and a menace to the moral development of 
the other pupils. All towns and cities have 
— who are not fit to be in school; their 

ome environment, their street companions, 
possibly their parents, are such as make 
them dangerous companions to pupils from 
ordinary homes; and yet these children are 
not criminals, and should not be classed as 
such. They are the victims of adverse cir- 
cumstances. They should not be sent to 
penal institutions with those guilty of 
crimes. In want of a proper institution, 
they are frequently kept in the schools 
until the morals of many children are en- 
dangered. The Boys’ Reformatory at 
Huntingdon, the House of Refuge at Glen 
Mills, and like institutions, are doing grand 
work for the boys whom the Courts have 
convicted of crime. Homes for incorrigi- 
bles, accessible from all parts of the State, 
should be established, so that the depraved 
who have committed no violation of law, 
may be cared for and taught the common 
amenities of lifeand higher modes of living, 
thus affording them a chance to become 
worthy citizens, without lowering the plane 
of morals among children who naturally 
enjoy and voluntarily accept greater advan- 
tages. 

III. The schools should be taught by 
trained teachers. 

Three factors enter into the composition 
of the ideal teacher; choice personal endow- 
ments, skillful training, and painstaking 
experience. Our schools need only the best 
of men and {women at the teacher’s desk, 
those most carefully prepared by academic 
study, and training in methods of teaching, 
and those who devote unspared time to the 
daily work of instruction, sothat each day’s 
work is more skillful and more faithful than 
the last. The teacher carries into his school 
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his native endowments of talent or genius 
for successful work, or the lack of either or 
both ; he carries with him, too, the formulas 
and methods which direct and limit his 
success as a teacher; the results of his own 
observation, or the noted precepts imparted 
to him as he has gone from one instructor 
to another. 

The Normal Schools of Pennsylvania are 
the aids to which the youth look for train- 
ing; they stand with open doors ready to 
receive those who desire to become teachers. 
The requirements for entrance are not uni- 
form, nor are they high. The State stands 
ready to defray in part the expenses of 
those who expect to teach. The courses of 
study are carefully arranged, the methods 
of instruction are the best, the work is 
thoroughly done; the training in the model 
schools giving practice to the theory learned 
in the various departments, is judiciously 
supervised, and the graduating student is 
given a certificate to teach in the schools of 
the State. The city training schools have 
in many cases similar courses of study, and 
do equivalent work. There are two points 
of which I desire to speak. 

I. There are in all training schools stu- 


dents whose health, moral quality, or teach-’ 


ing power unfits them to become teachers. 
The gymnasium, which has become a de- 
partment in nearly all schools, will find the 
students who are grapes incapable of 
becoming successful teachers. The facult 
of the schools comes into close contact wit 
the students, and finds those who are not 
sufficiently vicious to be expelled, yet their 
characters are not what they should be, nor 
can they be relied upon to do right unless 
under some guardian care. The teaching 
in the practice school discloses the fact that 
there are some students well-equipped 
mentally and physically who cannot teach. 
No amount of observation of the best work 
in the school-room and teaching under ex- 
pert direction will make such successful 
teachers. The times demand that the Nor- 
mal School faculties shall not recommend 
for graduation, and the State shall not cer- 
tificate, students who are not likely to be- 
come good teachers, even though such per- 
sons have the required training. 

The State treats the Normal Schools fairly. 
They, in turn, send out a large number of 
well-trained graduates annually. These 

raduates, together with those sent out 
rom the city training schools, help to raise 
the standard of the profession greatly. In- 
stead of a few scattered graduates annually 
from the training schools of the State, we 
now number them by the hundreds and 
thousands. The passage of the Normal 
School laws has proved a boon to the 
schools, and the money spent upon them 
has been justified. With this solution to 
the old Normal School problem, we have 
the origin of a new — how the State is to 
train men and women to take charge of the 
High Schools. Formerly we had a classical 
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course added to the Normal School course. 
Only a few persons took advantage of it. 
The scientific course has been in existence 
many years, but comparatively few students 
are found working in it. The Regular, 
Scientific and Advanced courses offered re- 
cently seem to come nearer to what teachers 
need than what we have had before, yet in 
most of the Normal Schools the number of 
students in the advanced classes is still 
very small. On acconnt of the small num- 
ber of students in the classes, the schools 
cannot give the students the attention re- 
quired. 

To complete our system of schools we 
need a Normal College, supported, in part, 
by the State, and controlled as are the Nor- 
mal Schools, in which are taught none of 
the branches in the curriculum of the lower 
schools, but where higher academic and 
argon 8 work is done, and where success- 
ul teachers will have special inducements 
and privileges to continue their study. 
Several of the colleges are now maintaining 
departments of pedagogy, in whose classes 
we find earnest teachers striving to get a 
better basis on which to do their teaching. 
Whether one or several of these colleges 
should be recognized by the State and sup- 
ported in proportion to the work in peda- 
gogy they do, I do not desire to discuss. 
Yet I believe that since the State provides 
teachers for the public schools by supporting 
Normal Schools, and since High Schools 
are a part of the public school system, we 
have the right to demand that the State 
shall maintain, in part, a Normal College 
for the training of High School teachers. 

IV. The school must promote right action 
among its pupils. 

It is somewhat the vogue to view the 
schools as the origin of all the ills from 
which the body politic suffers. The family, 
society, the press and even the church, have 
each and all, their share in the responsibil- 
ity of developing strong men and women, 
the school coming in ‘as one of the strong 
factors in producing the results. We must 
have impressed upon our pupils the simple 
rules of common politeness, and the ameni- 
ties of polite society. The educator of to- 
day must recognize the fact that there are 
no trifles in the education of the young; for 
what seems so may become pivotal points 
upon which future character may be bal- 
anced, and then inclined to the right or 
wrong side of the line of active usefulness. 
Lessons should be given to make the youth 
in our schools honest and virtuous, as well 
as active members of political and social 
communities. Moral influence should per- 
meate all parts of the work of the school. 
It should enter into the daily class-work, 
into every variety of recitation, into ques- 
tions of management, discipline, and super- 
vision, and especially be illustrated by the 
character, example and daily life of instruc- 
tors. 

In one of the wars between the Spartans 
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and Messenians, by advice of the oracle at 
Delphi, the Spartans sent to their old rivals, 
the Athenians, for aleader. Fearing to dis- 
obey the oracle, but desiring to render no 
real assistance, the Athenians sent to the 
Spartans a lame school-master named Tyr- 
taeus, to be their general. But the Athen- 
ians were not so wise as they seemed. 
Sampson is Sampson, though be cannot 
see. The school-master is omnipotent 
though hecannot walk. Thelame Tyrtaeus 
by his martial,songs infused new spirit into 
the sinking hearts of the defeated army, 
and to him alone was the defeat of the Mes- 
senians mainly attributed. The teacher of 
to-day is called to the front; he is the Tyr- 
taeus who must teach the youth not only 
the branches of study named in the curricu- 
lum, but he must make the public schools 
the mightiest power for good the world has 
ever known. The times demand that our 
pupils shall leave the schools with charac- 
ters well formed, tendencies toward powers 
that make them upright, honorable and 
happy. Nothing less will now be accepted 
as the richest product of the schools, by a 
people who have declared in their political 
creed ‘‘that all men are born free and 
equal, with an inalienable right to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 

It being necessary for Supt. Jas. L. 
Coughlin of Wilkes-Barre to leave the 
city before the time allotted to his paper 
on the programme, the Executive Com- 
mittee re-arranged the order that he 
might be heard at this time. He prefaced 
his brief paper by remarking that all the 
work in our schools is preparatory, and 
the real education comes afterward. The 
extension of the age limit is a blessing; 
while the law made it 13, the public mind 
got the idea that if a child was in school 
till 13 it had fulfilled all just require- 
ments. The fact is that from 12 to 20 is 
the important period, and all the educa- 
tional forces in the land should converge 
to keep as many in school during that 
time as possible. Every teacher who 
has brought youth through those years 
knows that then the mind is attempting 
to satisfy itself about the great questions 
of life, and most needs help and guid- 
ance. Something has been said of the 
importance of work as an educational 
agency. ‘That depends on what kind of 
work is meant; there is some educational 
value in the diversified work about a 
home; but the kind of work most young 
people do in the industrial establish- 
ments, repeating one operation over and 
over, indefinitely, isnot only valueless but 
hurtful to the mind, and calculated to 
deteriorate the race. He then read the 
following paper : 
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LAWS NECESSARY TO RENDER THE COM- 
PULSORY ATTENDANCE ACT EFFICIENT. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: The Act providing for the compul- 
sory attendance of the children in the schools 
of the Commonwealth, as it now stands 
amended by the Act approved July 12, 1897, 
is fairly comprehensive in scope and detail 
to secure the end sought by its enactment, 
and, it might seem that we should interest 
ourselves more particularly in the enforce- 
ment of its provisions, than in an effort to 
secure additional legislation. 

It frequently happens, however, that a 
little thing will interfere with great accom- 

lishment, so in the matter in question, a 
ew little things might be added to the pres- 
ent law that ay bring it into smoother 
working shape and fit the Act to cities, and 
large industrial centres like the mining 
regions of our state. 

The principals of private schools, and the 
teachers of parochial schools, should be re- 
quired to make and send a list of pupils 
enrolled in the schools at the beginning of 
each quarter or general session, arranged 
alphabetically, giving age, parent’s name, 
street and number of residence, to the secre- 
tary of the board of school directors in the 
district where such school or schools are 
located; and to send additional names added 
to the enrollment of such school, from time 
to time, at the end of each school month. 

Such a list would be found useful in as- 
sisting the truant officer to locate pupils not 
enrolled in the public schools, would save 
time and labor in placing pupils in their 
proper places who are taken from the street 
during school hours; it would answer the 
question where the child really belongs, 
and would aid the truant officer in appre- 
hending parents who are dodging the law 
by pretending to have their children in 
some other than the public school when 
they are in no school at all. 

The registration of pupils, under the au- 
thority of the board, should be required by 
law. Weare aware that the board is allowed 
to do this now. . The most important part 
of. an act is frequently made permissible. 
This is the case in this instance. The 
proper registration of pupils is so important 
a matter and so vital to the proper enforce- 
ment of the Act that it should be as reliable 
as intelligence, care, and devotion to duty 
can make it. 

The registration of pupils made by the as- 
sessors of voters is a very imperfect piece 
of work in the cities, and on account of 
these irregularities and imperfections, the 
lists furnished are practically useless. 

The truant officer and such assistants as 
he might need, selected by the board, should 
take this census. This officer should have 
extended powers under the law to make an 
accurate and reliable list of pupils in the 
district over which he has jurisdiction. 
He should be competent to put the parents, 
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guardian or other persons under oath, if 
necessary to reach the facts, to administer 
this oath, and make arrests where necessary 
to compel obedience to the registration law. 

A law requiring the registration of chil- 
dren within a given period after birth should 
be enacted. This registration should be 
made with the city, township or town clerk 
in a book prepared for this special purpose. 
One of the duties of the clerk of such city, 
township or town, should be on application 
to issue a certificate of the date and place of 
birth of any person whose age was in ques- 
tion, under his signature, and bearing the 
seal of the district, and such certificate 
should be accepted as final proof establish- 
ing age in any court where the age of an 
individual is questioned. Our inability to 
establish the age of children when arrests 
are made practically nullifies the whole act. 

It is evident to any observer that the law 
is continually violated by putting to work 
in factories, coal-breakers and mines, chil- 
dren under age. Parents are sometimes 
compelled to put their children to work 
through necessity, but this is done more 
frequently through their cupidity. Hun- 
dreds are more anxious to see what they 
can make out of their children in the way 
of dollars and cents, than in seeing what 
they can make of them in preparation for 
life and true living. 

A superintendent of the mines, of large 
experience, close observation and of conser- 
vative disposition, stated to me a few days 
ago that hundreds of children are employed 
in and about the mines and coal-breakers 
who are under twelve years of age, all of 
them bearing certificates showing them to 
be of legal age to receive employment in 
such places. Some steps should be taken 
to control this matter, and until it is done 
the real purpose of the compulsory attend- 
ance law will fail at the place where its 
influence should be first felt, and its benefits 
are most needed. 

The truant officer should be made an as- 
sistant factory inspector over all mills, fac- 
tories, coal-breakers, mines and other es- 
tablishments employing children located in 
the district over which he has jurisdiction 
as truant officer. 

The operators of such establishments em- 
ploying child-labor find such labor most 
profitable to them. Consequently they are 
not over-conscientious in scrutinizing the 
papers which legalize the employment of 
such applicants; the parent is also willing; 
and unless these establishments are placed 
under close supervision abuses will not be 
checked. 

The most troublesome problem that con- 
fronts those who are making an earnest 
effort to enforce the compulsory attendance 
law, and by far the most unpromising one, 
is what to do with the poor, neglected off- 
spring of indigent parents— parents who 
give to the state nothing but children— 
parents who create no other form of wealth 
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for the state but children. They build no 
homes, have no property, have.no ambition 
to earn a living, cannot Ps | the costs of ar- 
rests when apprehended, live on charity, 
and are in a position to utterly disregard 
the law. 

There are numbers of such children in 
every city who need both a home and a 
school. The proper care of these children 
can be effected most economically and wisely 
by the state. The matter of providing for 
such children will be entirely neglected in 
many districts of the state if left, as it now 
is, optional with the local district. There 
should be a districting of the state, and 
such home schools provided for truant chil- 
dren, and for their neglected and practically 
homeless children. 

And finally I would say that it should be 
unlawful to employ any child under sixteen 

ears of age in any mine, factory, coal- 

reaker or mill, who had not within a year 
attended school six months. The misfor- 
tune of the times in which we live may be 
seen in the growing tendency to make chil- 
dren and women the principal wage-earners 
of our land. 


Supt. Geo. W. Twitmyer, of Bethle- 
hem, said that, when some silk mills were 
established in his neighborhood, there 
was so large a proportion of children just 
old enough to meet the requirements of 
law that it seemed there had been an 
extraordinary number of children born 
about 12 years before. A little investi- 
gation showed great pliability of con- 
science in the parents. There are many 
people who think children do not more 
than half pay for their bringing up—God 
pity the offspring of such! Where people 
are not sufficiently humane to take care 
of their own children, the state should 
step in, not only for its own sake but for 
the future of the ra¢e. As one step to- 
ward this we want an accurate record of 
when children come into the world, so 
that later on we may not have to depend 
upon the statements of parents. Besides, 
if there be wealth in education, it is the 
business of the state to see that all its 
Where they 
are not properly fed or clad, and allowed 
to herd on the streets, they will lower the 
tone, the moral life, of the schools into 
which they come. We have law for pro- 
tection against contagious physical dis- 
ease—why not moral as well? There 
should be special provision for the un- 
fortunates who cannot have proper care 
at home. Let the state employ and pay 
men and women of missionary spirit who 
will take charge of such and bring them 
up to a higher level. Compulsory law 
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has vindicated itself; the conditions pic- 
tured by Matthew Arnold in 1851 were 
greatly improved by the law of 1865. 
We ought to be past the time when any 
intelligent person will say or even think 
that a compulsory law cannot be en- 
forced. Any law that can possibiy get 
upon the statute-book can be enforced if 
the sentiment of the people is behind it. 
A community that confesses its inability 
to enforce its own laws is lacking in one 
of the first elements of self-government. 
People as a rule-do not comprehend the 
scope and force of the compulsory edu- 
cation law. It does not bear upon those 
who are on the higher plane of living; it 
is the class who have not risen to that 
who regard it as an invasion of personal 
rights when we require that their children 
come to school, and compel them to send 
them. Howis it any more such an in- 
vasion than taking their money by taxa- 
tion? ‘These people must be taught civic 
duty; some of them are on the verge of 
anarchy, only kept in check by the strong 
arm of law—these must develop a self- 
propelling power, a citizenship that rec- 
ognizes its duty to contribute something 
toward handing down to those who come 
after us an improved civilization. It is 
not enough that men have a little food 
and raiment, and are therewith content— 
they should feel the ambition to be an 
efficient cause. If we do not teach the 
force of law to these children, they 
will have to learn it later. We should 
begin early to subordinate the lower to 
the higher life. It is a mistake to ex- 
pect too much immediate result from this 
law. Law itself is an evolution; and 
when we remember this, we shall find 
the results already achieved to be mar- 
velous. The gain of 10,000 children in 
’98-9 over ’97-8 is largely to be credited 
to this law, and if it had done no more 
this would be its sufficient justification. 
All our schools need toning up in the 
matter of general attendance. Even go 
per cent. leaves too great a discount on 
the money expended. This punctuality 
has its effect in forming fixed habits of 
attending to duty regularly. The two 
points desired to be emphasized are 1. 
Proper registration, instead of the worth- 
less record of the assessors; registration 
of births that will give a positive basis in 
settling the question of age. 2. Provision 
for the care of those whose conditions of 
mind or body are unfortunate, so that 
they cannot take proper care of them- 
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selves. If the state. will do these two 
things for us, the compulsory law will be 
made more efficient. 

Dr. C. C. Rounds, of New Hampshire, 
quoted the experience of Minnesota with 
the ‘‘incorrigibles,’’ to the effect that 
when the children are growing up toa 
vicious life it is necessary to break the 
connection with their families to save 
them from destruction. In a series of 
years it has been found tbat not ten per 
cent. of those collected into the special 
schools fell. afterwards into the hands of 
the law, while if left to themselves 
scarcely ten per cent. would escape be- 
coming criminals. How are you to get 
a fuller school year? Now the average 
is 140 days, and it has increased but 8 
days in 20 years. How long will it be 
before we have professional teachers, if 
we employ them but half the year? 
Canada has a longer year; New Jersey 
gives no appropriation to any district 
whose term is less than 9 months. In- 
struction in the mere elements does not 
count much for citizenship—that comes 
later. Very few pupils ever reach the 
point where they know what things are 
true ; to that end go mathematics, civics, 
cherhistry, the sciences, the humanities, 
literature, sociology: how shall we keep 
the children long enough to get some- 
thing of this? The earning capacity is 
not great at thirteen, and we do not learn 
trades any more—why can we not keep 
them in school awhile longer? If they 
are ever to vote intelligently, they must 
be taught what that means; and we will 
not be able to save our free institutions 
unless we can contrive to keep our chil- 
dren in school beyond the elements of edu- 
cation, where they can understand some- 
thing of science, of man, of institutions. 

State Supt. Schaeffer said the Depart- 
ment was ready to cooperate in any 
effort to get the children into school, and 
keep out of the factory those who ought 
not to be there. Let us not stop at talk- 
ing and writing and printing, but decide 
what can be done, and then go before the 
Legislature and ask for it. Registration 
for school purposes by assessors is a fail- 
ure ; it should be done under supervision 
of the school board, and the penalty for 
failing to do it should be loss of the ap- 
propriation. Then we want an accurate 
registration of births in every township 
and municipality of the Commonwealth, 
which would help to prevent the lying 
and fraud that is common everywhere. 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The Chair announced the following 
two committees : 

On Nominations—Supts. J. M. Berkey, 
W. W. Rupert and B. F. Patterson. 

On Resolutions—Supts. E. Mackey, H. 
C. Missimer and J. C. Kendall. 

The time having arrived for an illus- 
trated lecture by Principal J. Liberty 
Tadd, of the Industrial Art School of 
Philadelphia, the Convention adjourned 
to the chapel of the University, where 
they listened to him, and observed with 
interest the results of his work. The 
lecture was entitled 


ART AND MANUAL TRAINING IN 
EDUCATION. 


I consider the subject of education of more 
importance than any other, one that touches 
the physical being, the mental being and 
the spiritual being more nearly than any 
other question. Nothing is of more import- 
ance to the young than the possession of a 
gee being capable of making the re- 

ned, skillful, delicate and accurate move- 
ments which minister in so many directions 
to the welfare of the organism; of a mental 
fabric built up by accurate observation and 
filled with clear, lucid, comprehensive ideas, 
the result in part of these accurate and 
skillful movements, and of an aspiring 
spirit capable of giving an energetic im- 
pulse to the body and the mind in the direc- 
tion of the right and the necessary. This 
is the threefold object of the work/that I 
wish to present to you. It isn e sub- 
ject of art alone, nor of manual training or 
drawing; but of something very much be- 
yond these. If we are to do anything for 
the young in education, we must strive to 
make them realize and recognize the pos- 
sibilities and potentialities of their being; 
to make them grow into their powers in- 
stead of out of them; to enable them to 
enjoy the beautiful and to get the joy and 
rapture of full life and full living; to inspire 
them to hear the Almighty voice speaking 
to them through the many things of which 
they see so much and know so little; and to 
do all this before they are thrust into the 
narrow grooves of business which too often 
become soul-contracting conditions of life. 
Aristotle has said: ‘‘ In childhood and the 
earliest period of education have more care 
for the health of the body than for the mind, 
and for the moral character than for the 
intellectual. Let nothing base or vulgar 
meet the eye or assail the ear of the young, 
for from words to actions is butastep. Let 
their earliest and first impressions of. all 
things be the best, let them be taught fully 
all the essential elements of education and 
as much as what is useful in a merely 
mechanical point of view as will have the 
effect of rendering the body, the soul, and 
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the intellectual powers capable of arriving 
at the highest excellence of their respective 
natures. The merely useful or absolutely 
necessary matters of education are not the 
only ones that deserve attention, but to 
these should be added such as exalt and 
expand the mind and give a sense of what 
is beautiful and noble, for to be looking 
everywhere to the merely useful is little 
fitted to form an elevated character or a 
liberal mind.’’ These words form the key- 
note of the work that we have been doing. 
Aristotle seemed to have in mind certain of 
the things that we are engaged in to-day, 
and spoke as though he wished to warn us; 
and it is because we think we have achieved 
the results suggested by him, that we offer 
this explanation of our work. 

We find that children do have the power 
to perceive the beautiful, and that our tui- 
tion gives them a clearer understanding and 
better disposition to noble actions. Wecon- 
sider this work to be of more importance 
than any other in the elementary stages. 
In our view it is more important than read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic; becayse by 
the means employed by us we make deeper 
organic impressions and give more power 
of expression through the various channels 
of the mind; yielding firmer mental and 
physical co-ordinations. Facility of expres- 
sion means accuracy of perception; accur- 
acy of perception implies facility of expres- 
sion. Our methods differ very much from 
those taught in the ordinary schools, and 
consist: 1. In the practical development of 
the organism itself: the hand, the eye and 
the intelligence being developed through 
conscious control into automatic control. 
2. In the use of power reformatory practices 
at certain periods for the purpose o ies 
certain results. 3. In exercises in different 
mediums. such as wood and clay, for the ac- 
quisition of dexterity and skill in shaping 
various concepts. 4. In exercises suited to 
give accurate and permanent organic mem- 
ories of the environment. Those memories 
are gained (1) from nature, at periods when 
impressions are most vivid—the nascent 
period—the objects employed being animais, 
flowers, insects, minerals, etc., (2) from 
works of art and ornament of the best per- 
iods, and in creative designing in various 
mediums. ’ 

The whole process is a mode of thought 
expression, just as speech is a mode of 
thought expression, and music or writing 
are modes of expression; and we are obliged 
to make certain fundamentals in our work 
automatic, as is done in the other modes of 
expression mentioned. _ Most of us know 
that children learn’ to speak by making 
single sounds, by repetition of which is 
gained the force of habit, one of the strong- 
est forces in nature, through whose action 
these sounds become automatic; then groups 
of sound forming words are made, to be fol- 
lowed by groups of words forming sentences. 
No one can claim to have facility in speech 
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till the entire attention can be given to the 
ideas it is desired to convey instead of to 
the sound of the words. It is the same with 
writing as a mode of expression; many of 
us can remember how difficult it was to 
shape the first letter; yet by repetition, by 
practice, by the strong force of habit we in 
time spoke these letters automatically, then 
we grou them into words, and combined 
the words, forming sentences; and no one 
would think of claiming facility in writing 
until he could give his entire attention to 
the ideas he wished to convey, instead of to 
the shape of the letters. In music the same 
principles hold good: consciously, by single 
motor movement, we touch certain notes, 
and by repetition and practice, by the power- 
ful force of habit, we make these movements 
automatic. All the thought in the world, 
all the genius in the world, will not enable 
me to express myself satisfactorily on an 
instrument unless by this repetition I have 
acquired automatic power in making the 
desired movements; then the attention can 
be given to the ideas of expression. These 
examples illustrate the principles re 
in our work. Only by getting complete 
automatic control, not of a few limited 
movements only, but of all possible physi- 
cal movements in the various mediums, can 
we obtain the power of expression desired. 
How do we get this power? Let me show you. 


Here Mr. Tadd stepped to the black- 
beard and by means of certain drawings, 
using both hands at once, indicated how 
automatic power of expression could be 
acquired. While rapidly speaking, many 
forms and designs were drawn, covering 
several large blackboards. Then a num- 
ber of neutral forms were drawn showing 
the graded steps in memory drawing. 
Mr. Tadd then invited four of his pupils 
from the audience to show how quickly 
eae co-ordinations could be made. 

hese demonstrations gave rise to much 
applause. He went on to say: 


I have no sympathy with the manual 
training methods that make the use of tools 
and work-shop exercises the main end in 
instruction. The result is a tendency to 
make the pupil use tools instead of develop- 
ing first the powers of the instrumentalities 
of the organism—the mind, the eyes and the 
hand. hese are the primary tools; to 
these our chief care should be given. It is 
of little use to the pupil to have built a 
machine by mechanical means, if his own 
organism is not developed, if his hand is 
not sure, his eye true and his mind well 
balanced. 

I make an earnest plea for this organic 
skill, first, because I have tested many 

upils from various institutions, and have’ 
ound almost invariably that without in- | 
struments of precision, rulers, compasses, | 
gauges, calipers, etc., they are powerless. 
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In many cases they are simply plan follow- 
ers and thoughtless mechanics, without the 
elementary facility that small children 
obtain spontaneously in a few weeks’ prac- 
tice of rational methods of manual training. 
They have been trained under traditional 
formulas to do certain things certain ways, 
like pegs made to fit certain holes, without . 
any endeavor to have them realize the im- 
measurable life possibilities and potentiali- 
ties planted in each of their natures. Why 
should they not think for themselves? 
Why should definite results according toa 
system be expected from individual minds, 
each one created by nature on a different 
plan for some special purpose ? 

The mind of the child is sacred, holy, not 
to be bent into shape, to be approached not 
with forms, copies, imitations, but with 
life. Feed the mind with nature, things, 
experience, according to its capacity, but do 
not try to make it work in your way. All 
we can do is to present the food to be as- 
similated, to create a desire, to make a 
thirst, a yearning for action that will result 
in deeds, in some project for good and lead- 
ing to the welfare of the individual as a 
unit of society. If rational education is to 
be reached a reformation is necessary in the 
traditional school. Art and manual train- 
ing is not a mere method of using certain 
tools. It is, as I have pointed out, (1) a 
mode of thought expression that must 
recognize the creative and potential capacity 
in distinction to anything else, (2) a pro- 
vision for freedom of expression—which 
can only be well done during the nascent 
period of growth in structure and the devel- 
opment of complexity in the organism by 
physical co-ordinations—-and (3) by making 
sense impressions organic, firsthand; by 
ministering to them at the proper periods, 
yielding results in line with instinct, hered- 
ity and environment. No teacher should 
dare to deal with the subject who is not 
familiar with these three immense powers.. 

Children when they first come to school 
are filled with energy—mental and physical 
energy—there is a divine, devouring curi- 
osity welling from them, an intense desire 
to make energetic movements in all direc- 
tions. I have found in my experience that 
as the children grow up through the grades 
this mental and physical energy diminishes; 
there is an indisposition to take thought 
and to perform movements, which at last 
amounts to physical and mental inertia. 
All animals during youth are filled with a 
superabundant energy. Kittens at play, 
and all the time they are awake, are i 
ing energetic movements, racing, chasing 
a ball, striking at moving objects; by the 
time this kitten becomes an adult cat it is 
perfectly fitted to perform and execute all 
the motor operations essential to its well- 
being. The same should be true with a 
young child. Its superabundant energy 
should be directed along certain channels, 


enabling it to make the refined, skillful, 
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delicate and accurate movements which 
minister in so many directions to its well- 
being. By systematic exercise and by play, 
discharges of energy should be made auto- 
matic and should flow through the finger- 
tips upon the slighest inspiration, and the 
product should be works of ease, beauty and 
usefulness. Some of this superabundant 
energy in the young should be used for the 
purpose of forming habits during the nas- 
cent period; they should grow into the 

ower of being able to dodifferent things, 
instead of growing out of them. Super- 
abundant energy during youth is given by 
nature for the purpose of energizing the 
brain cells so that in future life discharges 
can be made as required. 

I am persuaded that under present meth- 
ods of education our children do not become 
energetic physically and mentally. We 
consider the symbols of knowledge printed, 
written and spoken words—instead of the 
source of knowledge, objects, facts and pro- 
cesses of nature in time and space. How 
can we expect to grasp the ideas represented 
by these unless we embody them? We in- 
troduce our children to the sources of in- 
formation which nature and experience sup- 
ply. In the one case we get a dissipation 
of energy, a diverting of attention and the 
prevention of the impulse which prompts to 
action. In the other case we get a conserva- 
tion of energy, a directing of the attention 
and an energetic impulse to action. We 
must, then, accumulate facts, not words. 
I make a plea for more time for deed work 
in theschool. I do not advocate the schools 
being turned into mere machine shops. I 
am opposed to the children being taught 
trades, especially when enormous plants, 
requiring large expenditure, are required. 
Ideas are symbolized by words. Emerson 
has said, ‘‘ Words are signs of natural facts, 
every object rightly seen unlocks new facul- 
ties of the soul, and thus becomes a new 
weapon in our arsenal of power.’’ The 
supreme thing, then, is to get ideas, to con- 
nect these ideas with intelligible words, to 
connect these ideas and intelligible words 
with appropriate actions. Then to secure 
complete working of this mechanism, this 
union of thought and action by systematic 
culture, inspiring ideas, inspiring words, 
inspiring deeds. : 

Mr. Tadd then had several boys from 
his school in Philadelphia draw on the 
blackboard sketches of birds, fishes, shells, 
butterflies, flowers, etc., emphasized the 


need of nature study, and illustrated very. 


clearly how the children could get ideas 
from nature forms. He continued : 


Nature-forms bristle with ideas; the 
teem with ideas. We should get the chil- 
dren similarly to bristle and teem with 
ideas. If a certain natural form embodies 
facts of form, facts of structure, facts of 
texture, facts of color, the child should be 
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able to give utterance to those things, it 
should become eloquent upon the subject, 
and the subject should inspire it. We 
should get mind fabric, not through words 
only, but through things, not through 
things only, but through deeds. And if we 
do this, we get love of nature which a great 
teacher has said ‘‘is the fundamental basis 
of education, of science, of art and of relig- 
ion.’’ Every natural thing embodies some- 
thing fascinating or wonderful in form, 
structure, texture, color or tunction, that 
pron to the imagination, the intellect, 
the emotions or the heart. This inspira- 
tion from things means energy — physical 
energy, mental energy and spiritual energy. 
I must administer ‘‘ sunsets’’ systematically 
to the child just as much as ‘‘sums,”’ if I 
wish to exalt and elevate its mind and im- 
part a sense of the beautiful. Spiritual ele- 
vation and energy are just as needful as 
mental energy, and the source of these is 
the inspiration that comes from things. If 
God speaks at all—and who doubts it >—He 
speaks through His works as loudly to-day 
as He ever did. Emerson says, ‘‘ We must 
bend to.the persuasion that is flowing to us 
from every natural, normal thing, entreat- 
ing us to be its tongue to the heart of man, 
to teach a world how penne fair is wis- 
dom.’’ Shakespeare tells us of ‘‘ tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in everything.”’ 

How important it is, then, that we should 
give the children a chance to hear these 
tongues, read these books, and understand 
these sermons! We must accumulate this 
energy, this food for mind and spirit, this 
moral and physical power. It is the fuel or 
ammunition to release physical energy. 
This implies a recognition of the spiritual 
force planted in matter. Children must 
be made to love matter. I have no sympa- 
thy with the ple who try to lift the 
young above the commonplace ; we are to 

lorify commonplace things, to make the 

eveloping child realize the mystery that is 
planted in things. Fortunately there is a 
oe like the everlasting tug of gravity that 
holds each one of us right down against the 
common things of life till we recognize 
nature, the great mother of us all. The 
best art atmosphere is the sweet, clean, 
out-of-door nature, and the only way we 
can make children appreciate pictures and 
other art work is by first giving them a 
love for the source of these things. A great 
teacher has said, ‘‘ Matter is the stairway 
by which the soul mounts to God.’’ Emer- 
son says, ‘‘ Matter and Spirit are two sides 
of one fact.’’ 

I have said that this work is a mode of 
thought expression. It is not a mere ac- 


complishment, it is a universal tongue, a . 
mode of rendering knowledge definite; it 
compels observation, reflection, perception 
and conception ; it opens the mental eye, 
the eye of the understanding, the eye that 
looks up, down and all around; it opens the 
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book of Nature, the book of books which is 
spread with its everlasting pages before 
each one of us; it enables us to read the 
message that is written on every leaf and 
blade of grass that points upward; it is 
stamped with everlasting lines on the inside 
and outside of every leaf and opening flower; 
it is twisted into the architecture of every 
shell, and it shines out of the heart of every 
crystal—a message of beauty, grace and 
fitness. This work makes mind; it is a 
mode of getting ideas at first hand, it is 
physiologically and psychologically sound 
as a method, it compels the union of thought 
and action, it considers the wonderful pow- 
ers of instinct, the doing of certain things 
in certain ways at certain times. It simpli- 
fies and unifies the courses of study, it com- 
pels attention, application, industry, self- 
reliance and self-control. Through another 
series of ideas it develops attention, admira- 
tion, reverence, awe, culminating in that 
wonderful group of ideas symbolized by the 
word adoration. When the head, the hand 
and the heart unite in deeds of right to in- 
_ these ideas, then comes the mission of 
the teacher, who is devoted to the noblest 
of all pursuits, in which, while the pay may 
be small, the care, the responsibility and 
the credit are greater than in any other pro- 
fession. Is there any work in the world 
comparable to the unfolding and expanding 
of the human mind and spirit? Teachers 
are the builders of the city not made by 
hands, every stone of which is a living, 
human soul intrusted to their care to shape 
ormar. Surely this is a task worthy of our 
highest labor, and one which, if it is rightly 
performed, will make us feel that we have 
within us and behind us the weight of the 
whirling spheres, and perchance may enable 
us to hear celestial harmonies. 

The work of the different schools in 
charge of Mr. Tadd was also illustrated 
by a series of lantern slides, in the same 
line with the actual work done by pupils 
before the Convention, all of which were 
very interesting and to many of the 
members surprising. 

This closed the morning session. 


— 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 





N order to accommodate members who 

found it necessary to leave before the 
close of the Convention, the programme 
was rearranged, and Supt. Geo. Howell, 
of Scranton, read his paper on the 


FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
When Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote ‘‘ The 
American Scholar,’ in 1837, he drafted a 
Declaration of Independence for every 
scholar in the land, and proclaimed con- 
sciously or unconsciously the ideal func- 

tion of the public school and the college. 
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Pleading for self-reliance and more origin- 
ality he said: ‘‘Our day of dependence, our 
long apprenticeship to the learning of other 
lands, draws toaclose. The millions that 
around us are rushing into life can not al- 
ways be fed on the sere remains of foreign 
harvests. Events and actions arise that 
must be sung, that will sing themselves.”’ 

Emerson had faith in American manhood, 
American activity, American ingenuity, 
American progress. He was no prophet, 
entertained no visions, but with prescient 
eye he saw the absolute necessity of inde- 
pendent thought. America with him had 
no pa no model. ‘‘Give me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘insight into to-day, and you may 
have the antique and future worlds.”’ 

I have a profound reverence for tradition, 
and accept humbly the lessons of experi- 
ence, but in poe 4 lines I see and feel a 
living truth : 


‘*New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


The ideals which have determined the 
lines of growth for the American school 
system are the outgrowth of American life. 
Our best theories of education to-day are 
those that were evolved from American ex- 
perience, that were divined by the Ameri- 
can school-master. - 

Education is in a measure the reaction of 
the external world. Civil government has 
its weight and infiuence not only on the 
form, but on the ideals of the educational 
system established. 

The American school system, reviewed 
through German spectacles, is just about 
as clear and distinct as the nose of the tra- 
ditional man in the moon. Traditions, cus- 
toms and environments mold the individual 
into a social type, and as long as public 
schools serve public ends, the system will 
be distinctly American, and our ideals will 
be the product of American culture. Amer- 
ica, with a German pedagogy or German 
emg of education, is just as impossi- 

le or difficult to conceive as a Boer Consti- 
tution without a God or a religious founda- 
tior. 

Ideals should determine a nation’s phil- 
osophy and a nation’s system of education. 
Nations without common ideals cannot hold 
the same philosophy or rely upon the same 
methods and system of instruction. Gov- 
ernments when young make systems super- 
ior to men, but when organizations become 
fixed men are superior and systems inferior. 
Disraeli lived — enough in English poli- 
tics to say with a full heart : ‘‘ We place too 
much faith in systems and look too little to 
men. And as long as the value of the indi- 
vidual is high in one civilization and low in 
another, as long as we exalt selfhood in one 
nation and in the other merge the individual 
into the social whole, two aggressive theories 
will struggle for supremacy and continue to 
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struggle until the nations which they repre- 
sent have a common purpose, a common 
destiny, a common ideal.’’ 

The ideal German product has three 
marked characteristics. The educated man 
must be patriotic, self-supporting and re- 
ligious. 

Patriotism is a cardinal virtue in German 
eee: Obedience, submission and 
oyalty to those in authority are. pre- 
requisites of good citizenship. A will-less 
machine for executing the commands of 
others is the desired result of a German 
education. The boy exists for the school, 
and his proud heart has but one ideal, the 
likeness of a state-appointed citizen. Self- 
| eee eae is Germany’s primordial law, 

er patriotism is ever at white heat, and her 
national consciousness burnished daily by 
a halo of military splendor. 

Education, as a means for military de- 
fense in this country, has no supporters and 
meets with no favor, except at West Point 
and Annapolis. We inculcate patriotism, 
it is true, implore the young American to 
remember the gallant deeds of our fallen 
heroes, inspire a love of country, but above 
patriotism, above national pride, aye, above 
citizenship itself we place manhood. An 
eminent American author and teacher has 
clothed this thought in better raiment : To 
make the end of public instruction, he says, 
the development of manhood is a broader 
view than to regard it as training for citizen- 
ship. The school does not exist for the 
State ; good citizenship is not the end ; it is 
not the end of the school or of any other in- 
stitution. When the manhood principle is 
acknowledged we have a philosophic basis 
for the discussion of everything connected 
with the function of the school. 

Ideals change from time to time to con- 
form with the progress or development of 
the social and spiritual life of a people and 
ours may change, but at present our aim is 
the development of manhood and woman- 
hood in accordance with the genius of our 
national institutions. 

Again, German education includes not 
only the practical application of principles, 
but also specific instruction in the arts and 
trades. It endeavors to make the boy self- 
supporting. It gives him specific knowl- 
edge that he may find food, clothing and 
shelter. In brief a German education to be 
useful, to conserve the best interests of the 
state must be practical. 

With this phase of German education we 
are partially in accord. A boy’s education 
should be helpful in securing him a liveli- 
hood, but it is not a primary object of our 
education, neither do we regard it as the 
duty of the state to give specific instruction 
in the arts and trades. The boy in Ger- 
many, without doubt, gets what he needs 
most, and the American boy is equally for- 
tunate. On Commencement Day the Amer- 
ican boy, ignorant of his field of labor and 
social distinction, gets what he needs most, 
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mental aptitude and power. When weattain 
the age of Germany, France or England, 
when the aristocracy of intellect gives way 
to the aristocracy of wealth; when class dis- 
tinction becomes a factor in American poli- 
tics; when 


“Man leans upon his hoe and gazes on the 
ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face 
And on his back the burden of the world,”’ 


Then, and not till‘then, will manual train- 
ing in the arts atid trades be supported in 
— country by public sentiment and public 
cash. 

William T. Harris, who is recognized as 
a true representative of American institu- 
tions, says: ‘‘In a country where there is 
freedom to choose one’s occupation, and 
freedom to settle wherever one pleases, it 
cannot be expected that there will be public 
education in arts and trades.”’ 

All intelligent action includes theory and 
practice, but this does not imply or demand 
that thought should always be carried into 
achievement. There is value, and great 
value, in thinking unconnected with physi- 
cal effort or manualtraining. Pure thought 
has intrinsic value like the silent picture, 
the concealed nugget or the gem that throws 
its undiscovered light into night. 

We have recently demonstrated in this 
country the fallacy of assuming that pupils 
in the laboratory may wisely undertake to 
develop the fundamental principles of 
science by experiment and observation. 
No reputable high school to-day would ven- 
ture to put pupils in the laboratory before 
they had acquired a good knowledge from 
text and teacher of the general principles of 
the subject taught. So in life’s great labor- 
atory we aim to direct effort and also to 
save time by the highest mental discipline 
that can be acquired in the time that is 
allotted to school life. 

Further, another prominent characteristic 
of the German idea, of public education is 
religious instruction, founded on the Bible 
and Luther’s catechism. In the Fatherland 
a theological tenet is a part of the school 
curriculum. One creed is the arch and key- 
stone of faith, morality and good citizenship. 
Eight per cent. (7.7), of normal instruction 
is devoted to religion. eo 

In America religion is a life, not a princi- 
ple. We recognize neither creed nor theol- 
ogy. Theology is not religion. We accept 
no ritual, no set form of worship. We 


Let the light pour through fair windows 
Broad as Truth itself, 
And high as God. 


Him we deem religious who hath clean 
hands and a pure heart. Our public schools 
say to the youth of the land: Choose the 
best, yield your heart to the power of truth. 
Bring forth the fruit of Christian character, 
the graces of culture, the kindness of feeling. 

In a comparative estimate of the school 
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systems of Germany, England and America, 
Akers of Iowa said at Chicago: We have 
found that the European systems of school 
supervision are embarrassed by two diffi- 
culties, both of which are historically ex- 
cluded from our American system, namely: 
first, the religious difficulty, and second, 
the inverse order of development from the 
higher education down. Our schools are 
secular and their supervision is of the state, 
with no manner of interference upon the 
part of the church. They aim to bea rigid 
system of graded schools with a system of 
superintendency to correspond, beginning 
at the very basis of our social organization 
and running up, and in no way embarrassed 
by the effete traditional methods of the 
‘*dead past.’’ 

I might, further, go into the domain of 
history or consider the contrasts of social 
life, but why should I do so? As long as 
monarchies involve theories of sovereignty, 
the reverse of those which lie at the founda- 
tion of republics, as long as power in one 
nation comes down from above and in the 
other comes up from below, as long as one 
system of schools is national and the other 
a State or township system, as long as dif- 
ferences in social life exist, as long as the 
ideal man of each country has a different 
mission and purpose in life, we can not 
dream the same dreams and aspirations, we 
can not hope for the same pedagogical creed, 
we can not hold a common nongpr soy 
We can, however, observe German educa- 
tion from the American standpoint and 
profit by a comparison of educational sys- 
tems, but we can not adopt German theories 
however strong our admiration, however 
deep our love of the Fatherland. 

It is not my intention to deprecate Ger- 
many, her scholarship or her pedagogy, for 
we well know that Germany does the largest 

art of the intellectual work of the world; 

er scholars write the world’s books; that 
Germany is the land of the best psychology, 
the best pedagogics; but I would be under- 
stood as saying that the best law fits the 
facts in the case, and that the best theory 
fits man’s experience. We can not go to 
Germany and cart away the ore dug by 
patient toil out of the intellectual mine of 
the kingdom and call it ourown. We must 
stand on our own feet, we must adapt, we 
mustinvent. It must ever be borne in mind 
that ‘‘ He who would bring home the wealth 
of the Indies must carry out the wealth of 
the Indies,’’ and more that whatever is good 
and strong must bea part of self. Plutarch 
said a long time ago: ‘‘It is well to go for 
light to another man’s fire, but not to tarry 
by it instead of kindling a torch of one’s’ 
own.”’ 

New comers from abroad who have been 
sipping at the intellectual founts of the Old 
World may impeach our common school 
system, indict it for imperfections, but no 
reforms which they cry can take root in 
American soil unless they originate in a 
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permanent change of the people and through 
the agencies of a republican government. 
Our school system differs in concept, theory 
and administration from Continental sys- 
tems as the German Empire differs from the 
American Republic. Our system was not 
imposed upon the people by a centralized 
government. It was a responsibility as- 
sumed by the whole people and developed 
by their activity, and any attempt to isolate 
it from the people, detach it from its rela- 
tion as a vital part of public life will surely 
be condemned by a nation whose life and 
spirit are democratic. 

The disturbances, the ups and downs in 
city and rural school life should provoke 
honest and conscientious criticism, but the 
are not (as dissenters think) the real evi- 
dence of revolution. Merits and demerits 
rush to the surface like the bubbles of a 
purifying chaldron but they are not signs of 
disintegration or violence or omens of evil ; 
they are the real, genuine signs of health 
and activity. 

We are prone to forget in our haste to 
grasp the new that thought to be practical 
must be twilled in the intellectual mill; 
that methods like defaced coin must be 
melted and reminted before they are of full 
value and ready for circulation and adop- 
tion. What we want to-day is not more phil- 
osophy, but more conscience, not more 
knowlege, but better performance, less 
fickleness, more stability. 

Let -us lay all men and all pedagogical 
literature under contribution to supply our 
warehouse of knowledge, but as the bees 
gather sweets from all the flowers of field 
and meadows and let not the honey betray 
the flavor of a single blossom, so let our in- 
struction our method and our system be free 
from the peculiarities and characteristics of 
other people. 

We can not witness the incessant chang- 
ing of curricula and plans, the enrichment 
of courses by addition instead of elimination 
without sympathy for the elder Fickle who 
said to the younger ‘‘Don’t talk to me of 
versatility, let me see a little steadiness.”’ 

‘**The Doctrine of Interest,’’ ‘‘ Concentric 
Instruction,’’ the ‘‘Culture Epochs,’’ ‘‘ Cor- 
relation’’ and ‘‘Coérdination ”’ are all inter- 
esting and profitable themes, but as long as 
we have class and type ends in American 
education, as long as we occupy the middle 
ground between individualism on one side 
and socialism on the other tutor-pedagogy 
can solve no problems, furnish no light for 
guidance, make no prophecies. Our destiny 
will be just what we make it, therefore to 
reach the desired end of education I believe 
that the function of the public school is the 
development of thought-power along lines 
prescribed by American educators and by 
methods evolved from American experience. 


Supt. Daniel Fleisher, of Columbia, 
said our schools should train American 
children for American living. The key- 
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note was struck when it was said that 
the object of education is the develop- 
ment of strong manhood and woman- 
hood; not that our children get so much 
grammar and geography and arithmetic 
as that they learn to be true to them- 
selves, true to their country, its ideals 
and its institutions. We must not only 
develop power, but adaptation to the uses 
required. Development of character is 
the chief thing at which to aim. We 
hear much of the teaching of manners 
and morals; these must be taught inci- 
dentally to be taught successfully in our 
American schools. Dr. Harris says we 
must teach morality through the intellect 
moving the will in accord with the 
emotions. ‘The individual must w// to 
do right, and to secure that we must bring 
the intellect to see what zs right. 

Miss L,. Kirby, Philadelphia, said the 
public school must teach morality, or to 
great numbers it will never be taught; 
and she did not see how it was to be 
done “‘ incidentally ’’—that is not doing 
our duty to the children. No one would 
propose to teach arithmetic, or history, 
or any other important study, in that 
way. To be sure, there is morality in 
punctuality, in doing one’s work honestly 
without help from our neighbor, and 60 
on; and these we all teach—but has our 
work stood the test of making better 
citizens? Some say that education only 
makes people sharper and therefore more 
dangerous —is that true? Not alto- 
gether; but there is something in it. 
She would like to see the educators of 
the commonwealth enter upon this ques- 
tion of moral education with the purpose 
to do something systematically, as we do 
in other things. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, 
said it was a question with many whether 
morality can be taught by precept at 
all, and if so, how far? Can the same 
methods be applied to the teaching of the 
heart as the intellect? He questioned it. 
Is it possible to educate morally from a 
book? Must it not be done by example, 
by life? Can patriotism be taught in 
classes? This has been tried, yet bribery 
and corruption are rampant, and the only 
exhibition of patriotism has been in going 
to war, which men have always been per- 
haps too ready to do, with or without 
education. How many of ourselves have 
taken our lives in our hands and risked 
our official position in fighting the liquor 
traffic or political rascality? Few of us 
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live up to our knowledge of what is right, 
and we do not improve by having it told 
tous. Theology is not religion. Is the 
American more or less moral than the 
German or the Scandinavian? May we 
not most profitably consider whether we 
become better morally by doing or by be- 
ing told? There is difficulty in carrying 
out education on moral lines; he believed 
moral education to consist in acquiring 
the moral habit. 

Supt. Howell :: A man teaches not only 
what he knows, but what he is; and 
while our teachers set a high moral ex- 
ample, the American people will not be- 
come immoral. 

Dr. Rounds: Moral teaching in school 
may be made definite by bringing before 
the pupils a line of instances from history, 
literature and life, selected to cover par- 
ticular points. You can make your 
moral instruction as definite as arithmetic. 
France has had specific moral instruction 
in her schools for zo years; he observed 
it last year, and found the results every 
way good ; the diminution of crime in 
Paris has attracted attention, also the 
better enforcement of law, and these are 
largely credited to the moral instruction 
in the schools ; juvenile crime has also 
decreased 50 percent. You cannot reach 
this ‘‘incidentially ;’’ the pupil will 
have moral questions to decide every day 
of his life, and should have their princi- 
ples systematically taught before he is 
sent out. He knew of a New England 
village where this work in school had 
transformed the community. The moral 
judgment is one of the earliest faculties 
to awaken in the child, and he should 
have object lessons, in what is right and 
wrong, to cause him to look within and 
bring him in contact with his own soul. 

The next paper on the programme was 
read as follows, by Supt. William F. 
Harpel, of Shamokin, on 


THE CITY NIGHT SCHOOL. 


Recently I visited the schools of one of 
our most thriving cities. The excellent 
work in the kindergartens, furnished with 
everything to make the little ones happy, — 
delighted me. I was surprised at the ex- 
tent and quality of the equipment in the 
chemical and physical laboratories and in 
the manual training school. In all of these 
I saw large busy classes under competent 
instructors. I heard French, German, Greek 
and Latin recitations of which the superin- 
tendent had reason to be proud, and I said 
to myself, ‘‘ Here I shall see satisfactory 
evening schools.’’ When I expressed to my 
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host the wish to visit his night schools he 
said: ‘‘Why, we haven’t any this winter. 
Last year they were poorly attended and the 
results were meager, so this year, as there 
was no petition for their re-opening, the 
board decided that the outlay would not be 
justified. We have had considerable ex- 
pense in fitting up our high school gym- 
nasium, and we felt the necessity of econ- 
omy.’’ This is not the only city which is 
spending thousands to make its day schools 
models, while it has no night schools, or 
mere apologies for them. 

The State law makes it the duty of boards 
of directors and school controllers to open 
evening schools upon the petition of the 
parents or guardians of twenty or more 
children above the age ‘of six, residents of 
the district. While the law demands this, 
it does not imply that directors should 
await such petitions. 

Statistics show that all the most success- 
ful night schools of the country are opened 
annually by the school authorities for a 
fixed term, while, as a rule, those cities 
which depend upon petition have some years 
no schools and other years poor ones. I do 
not need to mention the decided advantages 
of having a regular fixed term—how much 
more care the schools will receive, and how 
much greater will be their efficiency. Sup- 
your boy attending day school didn’t 

now whether there would be a school next 
Would he work as faithfully 


year or not. 
And would his teacher be 


for promotion ? 
as thorough ? 

Long ago Boucicault saw the desirability 
of having better-trained clerks in the Bon 
Marché, and established free evening classes 
in fencing, music and English, even send- 
ing the most proficient students for six 
months’ study in London. The heads of 
some of our own great department stores 
have felt the same need, and have met it in 
a similar way. There is no doubt that 
business men in general will gladly aid free 
city evening schools, when once their co- 
operation is asked. The chairman of our 
own night school committee has charge of 
one of the largest collieries. He visits the 
evening schools, recognizes his boys, and 
stimulates them to regularity and studious- 
ness. 

While the city day school is an evolution 
of the village school, the city night school 
must bea special creation ; for I venture the 
assertion that the evening school does not 
exist in the village; though why it should 
not, is a question hard to answer. The 
tural parts of the country produce vigorous 
young people; many of them long to es- 
cape beyond their environment, most of 
them are eager to improve their condition. 

When a night school is to be organized, the 
first step surely is to gather statistics or to 
make estimates of those who should attend, 
and to provide instruction which shall meet 
their wants. In a business city, a com- 


mercial course will attract most strongly ; 
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in a manufacturing place, manual training; 
while some cities need but to offer a German 
course to draw hundreds of eager pupils. 

The date of beginning the term varies 
greatly in different parts of the country; the 
best time, however seems to be that which 
brings the longest nights intotheterm. Itis 
easier co spend dark winter evenings over 
books than those of the bright spring time. 
The announcement of the opening can be 
given wide publicity through the papers. 
With us, the day-school teachers speak to 
their classes about the night schools, advis- 
ing that they urge friends who cannot attend 
day schools to enter night school. In Lan- 
caster hand bills are distributed in the day 
schools. The sessions vary in length from 
one and one-half to two and one-half hours. 
Circumstances must fix both the hour of 
opening and that of closing. When most ot 
the pupils do not stop work until six 
o’clock, and must dress, have supper and go 
some distance, it would be unwise to open 
before 7.30 p.m. The hour of closing, too, 
must depend upon distances, on the age of 
the majority of the pupils and on the nature 
of their daily work. When possible, a two- 
hour session is certainly not ever-long, and 
even one of two and one-half hours is desir- 
able. 

Fine results are sometimes obtained by 
holding sessions only three or four times a 
week. By dividing a class into sections re- 
citing alternate nights, more individual 
work could be done, and pupils could acquire 
thé art of studying alone, a most rare and 
valuable art. To devote part of their leisure 
to rest, may be the best policy of those en- 
gaged in the more fatiguing occupations. 
Fall River, like Philadelphia, follows the 
plan of having sessions on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday evenings; St. Louis, 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday; Lowell, 
on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. 

It is singular that many largecities which 
do not practice co-education in the day 
schools, do so in the evening schools—prob- 
ably from motives of economy. This plan 
aids in better grading, and may cause a gain 
in attendance and interest. The character 
of the young people must determine the ad- 
visability of yee sg this arrangement. 
In small cities where pupils are likely to 
form acquaintances, it is objectionable from 
an ethical standpoint. Other cities which 
have co-education in the daytime have sep- 
arate schools in different buildings in the 
evening. Philadelphia separates the sexes 
for special work, but most of her night 
schools are mixed. 

There is some system of omg J in the 
majority of cities, the number of grades 
depending upon the number of pupils and 
upon their attainments. Philadelphia 
grades largely by age, having registered 
last year under 15 years, 5,529; between 15 
and 21, 12,051; 21 and 30, 3,637; 30 and 40, 
1,039; 40 and 50, 2893 over 50, 67; making a 
total enrollment of 22,612, larger than the 
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night school enrollment of the whole city of 
New York. From these figures it can be seen 
that in Philadelphia there are plenty of men 
and women glad to learn—and are there not 
people of the same sort everywhere, only 
awaiting the opportunity? 

Promotion is generally made upon the 
recommendation of the teacher. Quincy, 
Lowell and Newark are among the cities 
which have so thoroughly organized their 
night schools that they can have a regular 
system of promoting. Chicago, Columbus 
and Atlanta are of the number which pro- 
mote as in their day schools. San Francisco 
advances by annual examinations; Cincin- 
nati, on nightly work. - Waterbury and 
Lowell graduate successful pupils from 
their high schools, giving diplomas. 

Many large cities report that their even- 
ing work is more individual than their day 
work. Fall River has many night schools, 
and reports that largely individual work 
seems to give the best results. Lowell does 
much the same, and has wonderful success 
with such pupils as are anxious and able to 
learn. One of our own superintendents, a 
man of long experience, says: ‘‘ Each pupil 
begins where he can work, and goes as far 
as hecan.’’ Much can be urged in favor of 
this system; slow, backward pupils need 
not be put to embarrassment before others; 
unusually bright pupils may make great 
strides, and the teacher may exercise a 
stronger beneficial influence. On the other 
hand, a prominent educator considers it ad- 
visable to do as much class work as possible, 
as it economizes time and stimulates in- 
terest. 

On the much-discussed topic of discipline, 
I want only to quote the paradoxical state- 
ment that the teachers who have the best 
discipline, do not need to discipline. With 
us it is the practice to set pupils to work 
the moment they enter school on the open- 
ing night, and to keep them busy until the 
last moment of the closing night, and we 
have no trouble with deportment. Of one 
thing I am sure, corporal punishment has 
no place in the evening school. It arouses 
slumbering passions, and a single case may 
demoralize a whole school for the entire 
term. 

It is well perhaps to give a glance at 
some of the greatest difficulties to be over- 
come in this war of conquest. The weari- 
ness of the pupil should move the teacher 
to the exercise of courtesy and patience, and 
should influence him to make explanations 
slow and clear, not to expect too much, to 
—_ always, and to set the example of 
a cheerful painstaking determination to 
make progress. That the attendance can 
not be as good as in the day schools, is ap- 
eo: sometimes pupils must work over 

ours, sometimes they are too tired to 
come, sometimes storms are too bad to be 
faced after a day’s work. One must accept 
this, and by frequent reviews restore, as 
best he can, lost links. It is out of the 
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uestion to expect home study of pupils 
whe are pe Ar doing a half teg'é cake 
extra five times a week. Much disappoint- 
ment and friction will be avoided if the 
teacher sees this limitation, and plans his 
work accordingly. Then, too, the term is 
generally too short. Day pupils forget a 
great deal during the summer vacation of 
two or three months; a vacation of seven or 
eight months, however, obliterates much 
that was learned in the previous four or five 
months, and unfits the mind for study. 

That the teacher makes the school, is 
doubly true of nightschools. I have known 
children who were irregular, listless and 
unruly under one teacher, to become during 
the same term under a different teacher reg- 
ular, orderly and studious. To use night 
schools to give practice to young teachers or 
to furnish employment for the needy, is un- 
pardonable. If the best is none too good 
for the day school, what ought we to have 
for the night school? The real teacher can 
inspire pupils with a desire for knowledge 
and a purpose to carry on study by them- 
selves when the night school can no longer 
help them; thus transforming the raw and 
untutored into students. ‘lhe failure of 
night schools seems often to come from the 
difficulty of finding suitable teachers. The 
fault lies partly, I suppose we shall admit, 
in the low salaries offered. 

The San Francisco night schools are in 
excellent condition. They pay from $600 to 
$1500 for ten months and employ only per- 
sons not otherwise engaged, while Atlanta 
pays from $500 to $700 for nine months. 
New York employs only those who are li- 
censed to teach in night schools, some of 
them being day school teachers. Buffalo 
holds examinations for night school teach- 
ers, finding plenty among substitutes and 
ex-teachers. Her superintendent says that 
inexperienced teachers do not hold the at- 
tention of adult pupils. Lancaster employs 
college students and applicants for da 
schools. Superintendent Andrews, of Chi- 
cago, writes me, ‘‘ Weemploy some of those 
who teach in day schools; but we secure the 
strongest instructors and disciplinarians 
possible.’’ Philadelphia gives positions to 
those only who have had three years’ actual 
experience in her day schools, except by 
unanimous vote of the Night School Com- 
mittee. 

To employ those who teach in the da 
schools seems scarcely fair to either school, 
for no one can continuously do double work 
of the same kind and do it well. In some 
cities it is possible to employ young profes- 
sional men, who have earned their educa- 
tion by teaching, and who, though some- 
what busy through the day (let us hope) are 
nevertheless not too fatigued to do well in 
the evening a different kind of work. 

Omaha uses, with good results, a novel 
system. Teachers are employed for the 
evening sessions, and for one session in the 
day school. They are paid from $45 to $50 
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per month. This seems a fair solution to 
the problem, and holds the day and evening 
schools in the close bond which should 
unite them. 

The course of study must be determined 
by the wants of the community. The first 
object is to reach the illiterate and to sup- 

ly deficiencies of early education. Here 
et me say that in night schools it is found 
advisable to do away with the age limit. 
Thus the foreign element is to some extent 
reached, with the assurance that the men 
are being fitted for intelligent citizenship. 
Erie and New York have classes for the in- 
struction of foreigners in the English lan- 
guage. Philadelphia had in her night 
schools last year 4,794 of alien birth. Young 
men and women who neglected their oppor- 
tunities when day school children, can find 
‘“a place for repentance,’’ and be enabled to 
increase their usefulness. 

When the course of study is once fitted to 
existing needs, it may broaden and expand 
until the public gives equal opportunities to 
those who study by electric light with those 
who study by sunlight. Here, too, the 
thought suggests itself that in communi- 
ties where it is feasible a modified Univer- 
sity Extension System could easily be 
adopted. You all know how much is done 
in England along these lines by various or- 
ganizations of working men. The numer- 
ous schools of correspondence and the pop- 
ularity of the newspaper courses of instruc- 
tion show the hunger of thousands for 
better education. Now don’t understand 
me to wish to make all education a state 
burden; but surely, the state can afford to 
pay as much percapita for its night schools 
as for its day schools. Really, it can afford 
to pay more, for many of those who attend 
day school should be educated at their par- 
ents’ expense, but most of those who come 
to night schools have no other chance. 

Many cities teach only common branches 
in night schools; some have added book- 
keeping and other commercial branches, 
and a large number give instruction in high 
school studies. New York’s evening high 
school curriculum embraces Latin, French, 
German, Spanish, a full course in mathe- 
matics, ‘physics, applied mechanics, book- 
keeping, English literature, oratory, his- 


tory, political science, phonography, chem- |! 


istry, physiology, architectural, mechanical 
and freehand drawing, and any high school 
subject on application of twenty-five. Other 
cities give great prominence to special even- 
ing classes. Indianapolis teaches mechani- 
cal drawing; Newark has drawing and 
modeling classes; Dayton instructs in me- 
chanical drawing, wood work and pattern 
making; Newport, R. I., has evening draw- 
ing and bookkeeping classes; Philadelphia 
teaches dress-making and millinery, cook- 
ing and industrial art. . 

The most serious question met in night 
schools is that of attendance. Often the 


enrollment is large, but the number who are 
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regular is small; or the term opens with a 
good-sized class aid this gradually dwin- 
dles, or again pupils attend in sets—teach- 
ers having on two or three consecutive 
evenings scarcely any of the same pupils. 

Where the law has been called upon for 
aid, the best attendance is secured. In 
Massachusetts, an Act of 1898 prohibits the 
employment of any minor over fourteen 
years old whocannot read at sight and write 
legibly simple sentences in the English lan- 
guage, unless he attends either day or night 
school. The attendance of illiterate minors 
is reported to the overseer weekly on cards 
which are endorsed by the principal of the 
school. If such pupils are irregular, notice 
is sent to the truant officer. Fall River, by 
the aid of the compulsory education law and 
of truant officers and state inspectors, keeps 
one hundred and thirty-five teachers occu- 
pied in her night schools. Lowell has need 
of one hundred and thirty night-school 
teachers, and reaches ninety-five per cent. 
of possible enrollment. Newark shows how 
successfully she enforces the compulsory 
education and factory laws by her employ- 
ment of one hundred and thirteen night- 
school teachers. Part of these are engaged 
in her six evening high schools and seven 
evening drawing schools. From these few 
figures, it would seem that compulsion may 
be forced to compel. 

I have barely mentioned the truant 
officers, so powerful for good in New Eng- 
land evening schools. Waterbury’s truant 
officer, however is worthy of especial notice. 
As has searched out children between the 
ages of eight and twelve who had never 
entered the school door; he has secured 
clothing for indigent children; and ‘‘ under 
him,’’ the superintendent says, ‘‘ The 
theatre has ceased to be the pleasant rendez- 
vous of truants.”’ 

Columbus succeeds in having an average 


. attendance of eighty-seven per cent., the 





superintendent giving as a reason only that 
the teachers make the work interesting,— 
surely a triumph of pedagogy. St. Louis 
has an enrollment of 2140, charging a small 
tuition for all over twenty years of age. 
Philadelphia had at the opening of the year 
’98-’99 a registration of 13,301 1n her even- 
ing schools; at its close, 22,612. Whoshall 
say it is impossible to keep up the attend- 
ance? 

Several cities, Newark and Chicago being 
among them, notify parents through the 
mail of children’s absence, aiming to secure 
parental co-operation. If, however, the 
night school shows the community its 
needs, and, changing those needs into 
wants, satisfies them, it will have little 
trouble on the score of attendance. 

I suspect from the tone of discourage- 
ment in which many superintendents have 
atiswered my inquiries, that-too much is 
expected under existing conditions. We 
must remember that many of the pupils 
have failed in day school, many have an 
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inferior mental endowment, coming from 
illiterate ancestry. To’ have helped such 
upils a little isa great success. Ten saved 
rom ignorance and possible crime make-a 
difference of twenty on the right side. 

Several superintendents speak of the phe- 
nomenal advance made by the exceptionally 
gifted student. May I mention a few ex- 
amples of what our night schools have 
done? One of our breaker boys is now a 
prominent physician in Baltimore; another 
pupil has entered the ministry; several are 
lawyers; a number are mine foremen. One 
man came to me begging to be allowed a 
chance to learn to read and write; to-day he 
is preparing to take the examination for a 
mine foremanship. 

Superintendent Powell of Washington 
says, ‘‘No money or efforts expended for 
education give more valuable or satisfactory 
returns than that paid for the night 
schools.’’ The signal success of Lowell, 
Boston, St. Louis, San Francisco, New 
York and Philadelphia ought to inspire 
even the most downcast. 

St. Paul, Milwaukee, Springfield, Madi- 
son, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver 
and Seattle have not a single evening 
school. Wilmington and Binghamton are 
in the same class: New Orleans has none; 
in fact, scarcely a city of the south provides 
evening instruction, Atlanta being a shin- 
ing exception. And in the great Keystone 
State, many of the largest cities and bor- 
oughs give their industrial youth no chance 
for a free education unless they can arrange 
to receive it between the hours of 9 a. m. 
and 4:30 p. m., twenty-two out of thirty- 
five of these cities saying with one voice: 
‘“We have no night schools.’’ Let me 
quote some replies: ‘‘We have but few 
operatives of any kind, so there is no need 
ofa night school.’’ Yet St. Louis manages to 
draw representatives of sixty-five different 
occupations to her evening schools, among 
them being druggists, dentists, engravers 
and engineers. Another writes: ‘‘ No re- 

uests have come fora night school. And 
rom my knowledge of these night schools 
in other cities, we are not especially anxious 
to have or to encourage such schools here.’’ 
I wonder if the gentleman refers to Phila- 
delphia, Lowell or New York. ‘‘ We donot 
have any night schools. The Y. M.C. A. 
affords privileges to persons desiring night 
instruction.’’ ‘‘ Twice during the last 
thirty years we have attempted night 
schools, but they have never amounted to 
much.’’ 

The State is interested in raising and up- 
holding morality. Many youths set free 
from work are wandering about the streets 
at night to be enticed by saloons and other 
evils, when they should be drawn into 
bright, cheerful evening schools, to be 
helped to make the most of themselves. 

The great majority of pupils leave the 
day school before they reach the grammar 
grades. What is done for their further edu- 
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cation? The State demands that her chil- 
dren be furnished means of becoming intel- 
ligent citizens, whether hours of instruction 
are after dark or not. Some children must 
go to work when they are thirteen or four- 
teen years old. Are they to be given no 
chance to learn because they have become 
producers? Because they are adding to the 
wealth of the State, shall they be deprived 
of means of rising, and see the door of 
knowledge locked in their faces? Have 
School Boards the right to deny them what 
more favored children receive! Have they 
a right to discriminate between the rich and 
the poor in a land where education is said 
to be free? We have seen what great re- 
turns night schools may give, and are forced 
to wonder that any city fails to make in- 
vestments which are so profitable. 


Supt. Thos. F. Chrostwaite, of Han- 
over, said that in the Boston evening 
schools the diploma was the hardest to 
get in the city. Teachers receive from 
$2 per night up; the master of an even- 
ing school, $5; in the high school the 
lowest salary is $4 per night, and the 
principal receives $2500 a year. The 
teachers are principally college students, 
some lawyers and stenographers. The 
schools are carefully inspected and kept 
up to the standard. They are open 110 
nights in the year, have 20 pupils toa 
teacher. In addition to the regular 
branches, there are mechanical drawing, 
classes for old people, Greek-fanguage in 
the Greek district and Hebrew in the 
Jewish district. Where they know no 
English, that is an important matter. 
In the rough neighborhoods, there is a 
policeman outside the school. There are 
18 courses, last year there were 6 gradu- 
ates. 

Supt. S. H. Dean, of Mount Carmel, 
referred to the work in Charlotte, N. C., 
where the Presbyterian Church estab- 
lished a night school with three teachers, 
which proved so successful that they 
have since put up a good building with 
eight teachers working five nights in the 
week, and the other side of the town has 
started another school which is also a 
success. ‘These are free schools, but sup- 
ported by the church and private enter- 
prist. In his own town there are four night 
schools, doing better work this year than 
ever before. Is attendance at night 
schools counted as compliance with the 
compulsory law? 

Supt. Harpel : 
only, I would say. 

Principal H. H. Spayd, of Minersville, 
said he gave no tickets below the age of 
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13. In a town of 6000, if the law be 
fairly enforced, it should bring nearly all 
up to that age into the day schools, so 
night schools wouid not be needed, If 
pupils who ought to be in the day school 
are admitted and attendance counted at 
night, it interferes with the working of 
the law, and takes money improperly. 

Supt. Buehrle: Shall the day school 
teachers be employed at night? What 
are the relative merits of that plan and 
the employment of students, lawyers, 
doctors, etc. ? He had felt that teachers 
working day and night would likely lose 
energy and impair their health. On the 
other hand, the employment of students 
who have not been teachers, who do not 
know the people or the schools, does not 
work so well. Could we not have the 
blank for the report to the State depart- 
ment extended in order to include the re- 
port of night schools? The places where 
money is spent and effort made to help 
those who need such schools should be 
recognized and have due credit some- 
where. Are we right in discouraging 
labor of young people to the extent it is 
sometimes done? What kind of a race 
will we bring upif we debar our children 
from work until they have attained fifteen 
years? We learn to do by doing; most 
of us must work some time; shall we not 
begin to learn till we are sixteen years 
old? Is it wise to put in ten years of 
life, after entering school at six, on the 
study of books alone? 

Supt. J. M. Berkey, of Johnstown : 
Having no experience, I would ask, do 
you wait for popular demand to establish 
night schools, or start them in a mission- 
ary Spirit, by way of encouragement ? 
In our industrial community many boys 
leave school early, but we have heard no 
demand for night schools. Would they 
tend to make more drop out of the day 
schools, go to work in the day and to 
school in the evening? If so, we had 
better keep them in the day schools. 

Supt. Harpel: Many schools are started 
in answer to public demand. The spirit 
of the law is that we shall help all the 
people under 21 to schooling whenever 
we can. We can use the help of the press 
to advantage. In two cities with the 
same population and conditions as near 
as may be, one will have good night 
schools, and the other failures. Each 
place must adapt its work carefully to its 
needs, and use every proper means to 
excite and maintain interest. 
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Supt. Dear: We had petitions at first. 
Our schools were for boys, though the 
girls need them more, if anything. Do 
you generally provide for girls? 

Supt. Buehrle: We provide for both, 
but have more boys than girls. The 
sexes are separate. We have been work- 
ing under a special law since 1850 or 
thereabouts. 

Supt. Fleisher: Some years ago they 
tried night schools in Columbia, but they 
were pronounced a failure. The day 
teachers were employed, which, I think, 
is an element of weakness. This year 
the liberality of one man has enabled us 
to establish a night school for our work- 
ing people; and if the experiment suc- 
ceeds it will be extended. We have the 
money to pay for good teachers. Pupils 
are not admitted under 16; many came 
in, some became greatly interested, and 
are bringing in others; last week half-a- 
dozen came in who could barely read and 
write. I believe if you can have the 
right kind of night-schools they are 
bound to be a success. 

The Association adjourned at an early 
hour that the members might make a 
short tour of the University buildings 
under guidance of Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
Professor of Pedagogy in the University 
of Pennsylvania. ‘To those not familiar- 
with the institution this was an interest- 
ing and profitable experience, and in 
many directions a delightful surprise, as 
not many, even among educators, have 
kept posted in the advances made during 
the last few years both in lines of study 
and effective equipment. Of course in an 
hour or two much could only be glanced 
at and some things were passed over; but 
everybody saw and heard enough to 


elicit a general expression of satisfaction. 


The Museum, to which we went first, 
contains in its archzeological section such 
a collection of antiquities as has seldom 
been brought together; it gave a new 
meaning to the words ‘‘ ancient history ’’ 
to hear the date 3850 B. C. assigned to 
one specimen, and remember that we 
were thus taken back to the days of 
Abraham. But we had only a few min- 
utes to look across the ages, and our 
leader’s call of ‘‘time’’ started us in pur- 
suit of other things as wonderful if not 
so old. The Asiatic section with its 
idols and numerous specimens of art and 
manufacture, was another surprise; but 
we have not space to enumerate, much 
less describe, the wonders of the place. 
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The Dental School, the new Law build- 
ing, the Physical department, the Dor- 
mitories, were hastily surveyed, and day- 
light failed before we had finished the 
circuit. Everywhere the visitors met 
the same cordial reception, and they 
would have been only too glad to stay 
longer in each department. The collec- 
tion of cypripediums in the orchid- house 
is one of the things we shall remember 
with pleasure. ‘To see so many things of 
interest in so short a time, and hear 
them described by men who know their 
subjects, was itself an unusual experi- 
ence, and we are sure no one who enjoyed 
this opportunity will fail to avail him- 
self of any other that may offer here- 
after. The only trouble was the limit of 
time; but at least we learned something 
of the character and value of the work 
that is done and will be done in our 
own University of Pennsylvania. 





=> 


FRIDAY EVENING. 





HE members assembled at the Nor- 

mal School, Thirteenth and Spring 
Garden streets, and were cordially re- 
ceived by the President and members of 
the Alumnez. 

At 8o’clock Miss Mary G. Peacock, 
President of the Alumnz Association, 
opened the exercises by saying that the 
guests of the evening were the City and 
Borough Superintendents, to whom she 
extended a cordial greeting, and hoped 
their session this year would be one of 
the most successful in their history. 

President Jones responded, expressing 
in behalf of the Convention our pleasure 
in accepting the invitation to meet in 
this beautiful hall, and the welcome so 
graciously tendered. He would be glad 
to have the Alumnz meet with us to- 
morrow. He then presented one whom 
he characterized as a prince among edu- 
cators, the honored head of our educa- 
tional work in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Schaeffer was received with ap- 
plause, and spoke as follows on the 


WORTH OF WOMAN AS A TEACHER. 


An American lady recently visited the 
schools of the Kingdom of Wurtemburg. 
Being permitted to visit and inspect a train- 
ing school for teachers, having noted all the 
details of its close organization and man- 
agement, the gentleman in charge asked 
what she thought of it, expecting the usual 
expression of admiration. Imagine his sur- 
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rise when he was told that the school pol- 
icy of Germany was topsy-turvy. Asking 
for an explanation, the lady said: ‘‘In the 
fields along the Rhine I saw women doing 
all kinds of rough work; in the streets of 
your cities, I saw women breaking stones; 
here in Wurtemburg I have seen women 
carrying bundles of hay and market baskets 
upon their heads; but in the elementary 
schools I find not a single woman, and you 
are here preparing young men to teach who 
are able-bodied and well-fitted to do the 
heavy work of the field and the street.’’ 

In this reply the lady drew attention toa 
very significant difference between the 
school systems of Germany and the United 
States. The figures will serve to set this 
difference in a still more glaring light. In 
the elementary schools of Germany out of 
of 131,599 teachers 114,480 were men, and 
only 17,119 women; while in the United 
States (in 1898) out of a total of 409 103 
teachers, 277,443 were women, and less than 
half that number men. What countries are 
on the side of Germany on this question? 
Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and even the Australian 
Confederation. I have no figures for Great 
Britain, Sweden and Italy. The only 
country in Europe which stands with the 
United States is the Republic of France, 
which has 20,000 more women than men 
teaching in elementary schools. In Eng- 
land the tendency toward women teachers 
is growing; in Sweden the preparation of 
women to teach slojd will stimulate move- 
ment in the same direction. The sharpest 
contrast is between Germany, with less 
than a tenth of women teachers, and the 
United States, with more than two-thirds. 
In our own State, of 26,000 teachers over 
18,000 are women, and in the great cities 
and larger towns, and the counties that are 
called most advanced in educational mat- 
ters, the preponderance is greatest. 

So we are confronted with the question, 
What is the worth of woman as a teacher? 
Is Germany right, or are we? The schools 
of the Fatherland have been glorified, the 
world over, above those of any other coun- 
try; and the majority of nations are in ac- 
cord with her in the policy of employing 
men to teach elementary schools. If it can 
be shown that woman’s work is equal to 
that of man in teaching, the United States 
is justified; if her value exceeds that of 
man, then sooner or later our policy will be 
adopted throughout the civilized world. 

Are we right in our policy? It is our duty 
to look the question squarely in the face, 
and divest ourselves of prejudice as far as 
possible. Every one.has his blind side, say 
the psychologists, on which he cannot see 
things as they are. Feeling enters strongly 
into every question, often influencing us 
against argument to convictions so firm 
that no reasoning can reach them. I was 


born and bred in the valley whence Phila- 
delphia gets her famous brand of Schuylkill 
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water; all my feelings were enlisted on the 
side of the men who taught me in boyhood; 
I remember how we looked down on those 
who went to a woman teacher, and howa 
new board of directors at their first meeting 
resolved to employ no women teachers. 
From that extreme of prejudice the pendu- 
lum has swung to the other; and now and 
here I record my conviction that woman’s 
worth exceeds that of man through the 
whole domain of elementary education, so 
far as real teaching is concerned. 

In answering the question, I might well 
have followed the example of our judges in 
refusing licenses. So long as they wrote 
elaborate opinions they were often reversed 
by the Supreme Court; but of late when 
they record their action simply ‘‘ license re- 
fused’’ no interference with their discretion 
is attempted. So perhaps if I were simply 
to content myself with the statement of my 
conclusion, without assigning reasons, no 
one, at least in this presence, would under- 
take to reverse me. But in this aye we are 
expected to have a reason for the faith that 
isinus. Our practice, if rational, must be 
based on correct theory. And I firmly be- 
lieve that if woman’s worth as a teacher 
_were better understood, public appreciation 
would show itself in better remuneration, 
and a juster grading of the salaries of wo- 
men as compared with men. One of our 
Superintendents has called attention to the 
fact that school janitors in his city are paid 
more than the best lady teachers in the 
same building. I myself have been criti- 
cised for calling attention to the fact that in 
some parts of Pennsylvania women teachers 
are receiving less money for their year’s 
work than it would cost the county to keep 
them inthealmshouse. Surely these pauper 
wages would soon be a thing of the past if 
there were a just appreciation of the 
worth of woman as ateacher. But some- 
times other things are allowed to interfere 
with our vision, and like Nelson we turn 
the blind eye toward what we dislike and 
Say we do not see it. Economic and social 
considerations warp our judgment; tradi- 
tional prejudice prevents our seeing things 
as they are. In the civil war, in the border 
region especially, the able-bodied men en- 
listed, and women were employed in the 
schools, more as a matter of necessity than 
of merit; but having ofce captured the 
school-room, they held it and stayed there. 
We hear it said, too, that because fewer 
avenues for money-making are open to wo- 
men, they are willing to work for less 
money, and hence as a matter of economy 
they take'the place of men teachers. If I 
thought that the interest of the child for 
whom alone the school exists, or has a 
right to exist, were sacrificed or injured by 
the employment of women, I should say, 
‘‘Economy to the winds; let us save the 
child!”’ 

America has been called ‘‘the Paradise 
of woman.’’ Nowhere else in the world 
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does she receive equal respect, honor and 
attention from the opposite sex. In the 
United States woman does not break stones, 
as I have seen her do on the streets of 
Vienna; she does not pull the milk cart 
hitched beside a dog, while her lord sits 
upon the cart selling to customers, as I have 
seen in other German cities; she does not 
carry earth in a basket strapped to her back, 
for grading the streets, as I have seen in 
southern Italy; she is not hitched to the 
plow as in Russia, except it be in Manitoba, 
where this is said to be done in a settlement 
of Russian Quakers—why so called I cannot 
tell, except that they refuse to bear 
arms. The conduct of these people is in 
strong contrast with that of the Friends of 
Pennsylvania, who for 200 years have ac- 
corded to woman an honor not equaled else- 
where on earth. Yet our sympathy for 
those women who work upon the highway, 
and our conviction that the strong lads in 
the training school should do that work, 
may prevent us from seeing all sides of this 
question. Certainly we may be blind to the 
measure of happiness which these laborers 
enjoy. I remember in my pedestrian tours 
during my student days at Tiibingen, hear- 
ing exquisite singing from the heights, and 
climbing up, the singers spied us and each 
raising her bundle of hay upon her head 
sauntered down the hill, as happy maidens 
as my eyes ever saw. In my boyhood days 
when I worked in the harvest field beside 
women binding sheaves, many of them pre- 
ferred outdoor life to household duties. 
And when I think of the physical exertion 
put forth by women in high life at Devon 
and other suburbs of Philadelphia, and the 
health which women accustomed to outdoor 
life bequeath to their descendents insomuch 
that couples celebrating their golden wed- 
ding cannot point to a death among chil- 
dren or grandchildren, there is ground of 
hope for future longevity and vigor among 
the fashionable people of this city. 

A curious reversal of our American policy 
might be noted in the action of a recent 
conference in Wurtemburg, which recom- 
mended the employment of women teachers 
for girls above fifteen. We ought not to 
shut our eyes to the fact that this little 
kingdom has produced more distinguished 
men than any similarareain Europe. This 
has been accomplished by a rigorous system 
of compulsory education, under which no 
recruit has been found unable to read and 
write. The best pupils are selected for ad- 
mission to the training schools for teachers; 
at examination one-half the candidates may 
be rejected, and after such culling you have 
teachers. Those who shine brightest at ex- 
amination are sent higher at expense of the 
government; from these again the best are 
sent to the Universities; and finally the 
very best of these are sent abroad to study 
the systems of other countries. Undersuch 


a policy, it is not surprising that many dis- 
tinguished scholars are produced. But these 
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are all men, and we are considering woman. 

Man excels in strength, woman in beauty. 
In the days when it was considered essen- 
tial to a good school that the teacher be 
able to ‘‘ scold roundly and thrash soundly,”’ 
it was conceded that a woman might scold, 
but it took a man to do the thrashing—so it 
was not surprising that the schools were in 
the hands of the stronger sex. But the ad- 
vent of woman has banished the rod, and 
the children crave the privilege of school 
before the age of admission. The objection 
that woman should not teach because she 
can not govern is no longer heard. A 
leading director in the Schuylkill valley, 
one of our most progressive men, says that 
whenever one of their schools has become 
demoralized they place a lady in charge, 
and under her magic touch order comes out 
of chaos. President Atherton of our State 
College says the best teacher of algebra he 
ever had in the college was a woman, and 
Commissioner W. T. Harris said at Saratoga 
that the best teacher of algebra he ever 
knew was the late President of Wellesley— 
back of which was the fact that she was 
master of the higher mathematics, and 
knew which formulas to drill upon and fix 
in the mind as the instruments of thought. 
Beauty is a sight-draft, honored whenever 
presented, carrying influence wherever it 
goes. When you visit theschools of a city, 
the superintendent will take you toa lady 
nine times in ten —possibly because he likes 
to go there, but I think because he knows 
her work will bear showing. And of all 
tests this is the first—the test of actual suc- 
cess in the school-room. ; 

There was a time when it was claimed 
that woman has less brain power than man— 
that the four years’ college course was too 
great a strain. But, as Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton said, take a boy and put a No. 3 
foot into a No. 1 shoe, compress him round 
the middle till he can hardly breathe, and 
see how he will stand it; if he survives that, 
he may not suffer from a little Greek and 
Latin. We have got past all that, and now 
in all the colleges they are inventing new 
athletic sports in order to strengthen the 
boys to keep up with the girls. Then we 
were told man’s brain was heavier, and 
mental power was in proportion to weight 
of brain. On that basis we should put the 
sehools in charge of elephants. The rela- 
tive size of brain to entire bodily weight is 
the true basis, and here the woman has the 
advantage, ifanything. But we have about 
quit that kind of argument. 

Thinking of this question, one is natur- 
ally led to consider the influence of the 
mother, of which every language is full of 
instances. A young man who had grown 
up in an orphans’ home once said: ‘‘ All 
my classmates grew up in homes where 
they knew the sympathetic love of father, 
and mother, and brothers, and sisters. I 
never knew what it was to climb upon a 
father’s knee, to feel a loving mother’s kiss; 
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hence many conceptions like the fatherhood 
of God are hard for me to understand and 
appreciate.’’ The true teacher stands in- 
deed zz loco parentis to the dear children, and 
who is best qualified for this—a man? 
Every widower finds how ill he can fill a 
mother’s place, and if he has good sense 
tries to find a good woman to takeit. But 
see how the lady teacher finds her way into 
the child’s heart, and how the little ones 
come home quoting her against father or 
even mother. 

Woman has exactly the qualities needed 
for success in the school. By nature she 
stands closer to the child than man. She is 
more patient; if nineteen times telling will 
not do, she goes on to the twentieth. She 
is more self-sacrificing and sympathetic, 
more tender and compassionate, more able 
to enter into the feelings of the child and 
smooth the pathway of the little learner, 
entering into the innumerable details which 
make childhood happy. She possesses 
greater tact in the management of children. 
She lives more in the domain of feeling, and 
in the earlier years character roots itself 
more in the feelings than in the intellect. 
One of the leading aims of the modern 
school is development of character, and 
character is formed largely by the myster- 
ious influence of personality of older people 
upon plastic mind. Nowit is often asserted, 
and not denied, that women are morally su- 
perior to men; and the police statistics show 
five times as many crimes committed by 
men. Then, in moral training, the impress 
of mind on mind, heart on heart, soul on 
soul, we should have the best in the ele- 
mentary school. 

It is true that we find among women no 
Shakespere, Handel, Beethoven, Raphael, 
nor even'a great inventor (the sewing ma- 
chine was invented by aman). It may be 
that in original creative power, broad gen- 
eralization, the ability to think in the ab- 
struse, man is superior, and that the bent 
of woman’s mind is rather toward the prac- 
tical. Thus man is best fitted for a univer- 
sity chair—give him a chance to speculate, 
and talk, and print, and he is happy; but 
woman does not stop there, she must put 
the theory into practice—she must have the 
present facts, which the thinker ofttimes 
neglects. This practical turn especially 
adapts woman to the work of the elementary 
school; and just here, in her ability to 
grasp details, is one of her points of super- 
iority. 

In my belief, the ideal high school faculty 
shouid be composed of both men and 
women. There is a time of life when to be 
brought under the influence of both is 
almost the intellectual salvation of a boy or 
girl—when the mechanical memory is to go 
to the rear, and the logical memory is to 
come to the front. Unfortunate is the pupil 
who misses either the moulding influence 
of masculine thinking or the moulding 
touch of woman’s heart and soul. 
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Before closing, there are two practical 
points I wish to emphasize: 

1. The Superintendent owes the woman 
teacher a just sen ape of her worth. It 
is the nature of man to stand, of woman to 
learn; and unfortunate is the teacher who 
does not find in her Superintendent a 
friend to lean upon. It is his duty, with 
his larger knowledge of men and affairs, to 
stand between her and the school board, or 
irate parents, or misdirected public opinion. 
More unfortunate still is the woman teacher 
who must work under a Superintendent 
who pursues a vigorous policy of doing 
nothing. Most unfortunate is she whose 
Superintendent holds her responsible for 
results which he cannot tell her how to 
reach, perhaps never reached for himself. 
The Superintendent owes it to the Normal 
— to take her by the hand and make 

er feel that he is a friend to whom she can 
go for advice and counsel and not be dis- 
appointed. 

2. The public owes the woman teacher 
better remuneration, not only in the rural 
districts, but in cities like Philadelphia, 
New York and Chicago. I look forward 
with hope. There was a time when a re- 
spectable matron could not show herself on 
the streets of Rome unless protected by the 
stout arms of her servants. Now woman 
goes everywhere; she is most numerous in 
the congregation of the saints, the angel of 
mercy in the hospitals, the most numerous 
in the ranks of teachers. The day-of better 
things iscoming. There are more women 
in the profession to-day earning $1,000 a 
year than there were of college professors 
fifty years ago. Yet we do not blame her 
when a thousand-dollar man comes along 
and she sacrifices her income for the queen- 
ship of a home. Nor do we fail to respect 
her who refuses to sacrifice a $40 place for 
a $20 man. I look forward to the time 
when women shall no longer work for 
pauper wages, and when her school work 
shall be glorified as has been that of 
Florence Nightingale—when in the vocation 
of teaching she shall eclipse anything she 
has ever done before. 

The Golden Age is past—we are produc- 
ing no Raphael, no Da Vinci, no Michael 
Angelo; but there are fine arts in which 
more has been done in this century than in 
the ages gone before. And ours is a grow- 
ing vocation; it belongs to the future. All 
we ask is that woman be given a chance; 
let both sexes do their best, and the work 
will go to those who are best adapted. 
And when the accounts of the 2oth century 
are made up, its highest achievement will 
be in the training of the child and the edu- 
cation of the people. 

Dr. Schaeffer was warmly applauded 
during the lecture and at its close, and 
must have enjoyed the appreciative audi- 
ence. At close of lecture, Association ad- 
journed until to-morrow morning. 
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SATURDAY MORNING. 





XERCISES opened with Scripture 
reading, The Beatitudes, and prayer 

by Supt. J. K. Gotwals, of Norristown. 

Principal J. L. Shroy, of the local com- 
mittee was called upon, who said it might 
be proper, even on the last day to say a 
word of welcome to the Convention on 
behalf of the supervisory element of Phil- 
adelphia, who had done what they could 
in preparing a pleasant reception. In 
presence of Supt. Singer, who is known 
all over Philadelphia, and Col. Passmore, 
who is known all over Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. Brumbaugh, who is known all over 
the United States, this duty has been 
laid upon one who is not known outside 
of White Hall School; but he could at 
least express the good-will of his col- 
leagues, and hope this Association had 
been well enough pleased to come again. 

Supt. Buehrle, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, replied that our best ac- 
knowledgment was due the local com- 
mittee for the readiness and zeal mani- 
fested in making arrangements for our 
session, and making it pleasant after we 
got here. For anything that has not 
been well done, not they but our Execu- 
tive Committee are responsible. The 
local committee were obliging and help- 
ful in every way, and the result will 
make us glad to come again. 

The first paper of the morning was 
then read by Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of 
Steelton, on 


AMENDED SPELLING. 


An attempt to answer a few questions 
relative to the spelling reform movement, 
may aid us in the discussion of what our 
attitude should be towards it. 

1. Why is there a demand for spelling 
reform? 

2. What are some of the arguments offered 
in objection to it? 

3. What is its present status? 

That there is an perme | demand fora 
more rational and simplified form of Eng- 
lish spelling, admits of no denial. To 
claim that this demand proceeds from the 

reat public would be stating an untruth, 
or as yet there has been no general upris- 
ing in its behalf, nor are the children of 
the land crying for it. The truth remains, 
however, that there are thousands among 
the wisest friends of childhood, who are 
most zealous in their advocacy of it. Why 
this desire for a reform in spelling? 

The American Philological Society in its 
first report, in 1876, laid down two princi- 
ples that are fundamental: 
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1. ‘‘ The true and sole office of alphabeti- 
cal writing is faithfully and intelligibly to 
represent spoken speech. So-called histori- 
cal orthography is only concession to the 
weakness of prejudice. 

2. ‘* The ideal of an alphabet is that every 
sound should have its own unvarying sign, 
and every sign its own unvarying sound.’’ 

The demand for reform in English spell- 
ing has been prompted by the fact that the 

resent method falls far below this standard. 

he written word is nothing more nor less 
than a photograph of the ova/ word. To 
write a word is to photograph an ova/ word. 
That this operation may approach the ideal 
each elementary sound in the oral word, 
should be represented in the written word 
and each character in the written word 
should represent a sound in the oral word. 
With the limited number of letters in the 
alphabet it is impossible to represent all the 
elementary sounds without resorting to 
various mechanical devices, such as diacrit- 
ical marks, etc. It is not this lack of con- 
formity between the sound and the symbol 
that the would-be reformer is desirous of 
changing, so much, for a remedy here would 
mean a considerable addition to the present 
number of letters in the alphabet; but it is 
rather a warfare against the use of symbols 
that represent no sound value whatever— 
silent letters, etc. ‘To clothe some symbols 
with more than one function, seems a ne- 
cessity at present. To use others without 
any function is an absurdity. Many of the 
letters of the alphabet represent more than 
one sound, and there is scarcely a sound in 
the language that is not represented in 
several different ways. There are many 
words that have as many silent letters as 
they have letters that are significant. Such 
being the case, the printed word does not 
indicate by any means the manner in which 
its component sounds are represented. The 
letters that have no value stand out 
equally prominent with those that are most 
significant. 

It is noted that in some instances as many 
as nine different vowels and vowel combin- 
ations, all represent the same sound, as in 
the words, rued, bruise, shoe, drew, rheum, 
vood, move, and rude. The combination of 
vowels ‘‘ou’’ can represent six sounds, as 
in the words pour, proud, tour, sought and 
would. It has been shown that the word 

. kind might be spelled ‘‘eizd’’ on the anal- 
ogy of height, or ‘‘ kuind’’ on the analogy of 
guile, or *‘ keynd’’ after eye, or ‘‘ kynd’’ after 
type, or ‘‘ kuynd’’ after buy, or ‘* kaind’’ 
after azsle, or ‘‘ kiend’’ after re/ted. 

The spelling of each word depends upon 
sheer force of memory, the reasoning powers 
serving no purpose whatever. The logic of 
this is that the child in learning to spell is 
liable to get the pernicious impression that 
to cram is better than to think; for if he 
attempts to utilize his power to reason, he 
soon comes to grief. Pedagogically, this is 

‘extremely objectionable. The child who 
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never asks why, and is willing to accept 
words and statements without any thought 
of their content, is better fortified to learn to 
spell, as a rule, than is the child who mani- 
fests some disposition to investigate. 

The natural tendency is to spell phoneti- 
cally. The ear immediately recognizes 
sounds, and the reason why poor spelling is 
the rule rather than the exception is largely 
due to the fact that arbitrary and useless 
symbols are often used to represent these 
sounds. The claim is made by those who 
have occasion to read manuscript from 
various sources that the errors in spelling 
are largely along phonetic lines. 

Arguments Offered Against /t.— Among 
the arguments that are urged against the 
attempts that are being made to correct 
some of the absurdities in our English spell- 
ing are the following: 

1. The English language does not belong 
exclusively to school men and spelling re- 
formers. Therefore, they have no more 
authority to tamper with its spelling than 
have the lawyers, ministers, doctors, busi- 
ness men and others. 

2. English is the language of other 
nations as well as our own. It is the 
avenue of communication for more than two 
hundred millions of people; consequently, 
we have no right to attempt to change its 
spelling without the consent of these other 
nations. 

3. The peculiar forms of the spelling of 
the language have come about by natural 
development, and have been accepted by all 
English-speaking peoples in the standard 
spelling of the King James version of the 
Bible. It has undergone changes, slowly 
and gradually, by a process of evolution. It 
can be changed only by forces acting from 
within, and not by rules imposed upon it 
from without. 

4. There is danger of phonetic spelling 
obliterating the history in words. 

5. The struggle involved in learning to 
spell according to the present method has 
disciplinary value, and it aids in creating 
and fostering a wholesome respect for au- 
thority. 

Some of these objections are not without 
force, and a few of them have many and 
staunch supporters, but none of them pre- 
sent barriers that cannot be overcome. The 
claim that bodies of educators have no more 
right to change the accepted spelling of 
English words than have other organiza- 
tions is doubtless true, but it must be ad- 
mitted that if reforms in these directions 
are to be brought about, they must be en- 
couraged by the leaders of educational 
thought. The recommendation of the Na- 
tional Educational Assiociation relative to 
the spelling of the words program (pro- 
gramme), tho (though), altho (although), 
thorofare (thoroughfare), thru (through), 
thruout (throughout), catalog (catalogue), 
prolog (prologue), decalog (decalogue), dem- 
agog (demagogue), and pedagog (peda- 
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gogue), is an indication that that body rec- 
ognizes the importance of a more simplified 
spelling of the language. By that action it 

ractically says to the American Philolog- 
ical Society and to the other learned socie- 
ties of a similar character that it is in sym- 
pathy with all legitimate efforts in the 
direction of spelling reform. 

The claim that English is the language 
of more than one hundred and thirty 
millions of people outside of America is 
true, but the claim is equally true that the 
movement in the direction of reforming its 
spelling is by no means confined to America. 
The English Spelling Reform Association 
was organized twenty years ago, with a 
large and influential membership, including 
authors, scientists, university professors 
and statesmen. The National Association 
of Great Britain for the Promotion of Social 
Science has been giving the subject careful 
consideration, and some time ago it unani- 
mously passed a resolution in favor of 
phonetic spelling. The Philological Society 
of England has also been active in this 
direction, and upwards of fifteen years ago 
united with the American Association in 
recommending a large number of amended 
spellings. 

The argument based on the truth that 
language, like an organism, has its gradual 
periods of development and decay, and 
therefore can be changed only through in- 
ternal forces, acting slowly and gradually, 
fails to make the distinction between /an- 
guageand writing. Language must undergo 
change by its own laws, but alphabetic 
writing is only an instrument, susceptible 
of being modified to meet our needs. Clover 
and timothy have changed but little in 
their organic life in the last fifty years, but 
the tools by which they are cut and housed 
have been improved greatly in that time. 
The cream of the Alderney differs but little 
organically from the cream of William 
Penn’s Old Brindle, but modern methods of 
making butter are a decided improvement 
over those in vogue at the time of the first 
settlement of Pennsylvania. Nor will the 
cream of literature be diluted or disturbed 
in the least by a more rational -method of 
using the symbols by which that literature 
is expressed. 

The argument that phonetic spelling is 
liable to obliterate the etymology of words 
carries with it but little weight. Scholars 
with but very few exceptions repudiate this 
argument, and claim that phonetic spelling 
instead of being a hindrance is an aid in the 
critical study of the language. Students 
are much hindered by the present unscien- 
tific mode of spelling. 

The claim that the present mode of spell- 
ing has disciplinary value and that it serves 
to create and foster a wholesome respect for 
authority, may have a modicum of truth in 
it. The respect that English-speaking peo- 
ple have for authority is proverbial. As a 


tule, they do not require a reason for every- 
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thing, neither do they admit that what is 
inconceivable is necessarily impossible; but 
to claim that the English child has acquired 
this respect by first being taught that f-o-u-r 
spells four and t-o-u-r spells tour and h-o-u-r 
spells hour, is unreasonable. 

Its Present Status.—The present status of 
the movement in the direction of simplify- 
ing the spelling of English is by no means 
discouraging. It is not the intent of this 
paper to trace its growth, but suffice it to 
say that the present movement for reform 
began in the seventies and it has been mak- 
ing steady progress ever since. The recent 
action of the N. E. A., in adopting the sim- 
plified spelling of twelve words in all the 
publications of the Association, has served 
to give the movement a fresh impetus, and 
its results are apparent in many directions. 
While the ‘‘press’’ has not felt disposed to 
give the movement much encouragement in 
the way of adopting any of the suggested 
spellings, it has done considerable in pub- 
lishing articles upon the subject and illus- 
trating various stages of the reform. Then, 
too, editors and publishers in their shrewd- 
ness have not been turning a deaf ear to 
what has been going on in recent years in 
the educational world. There are doubtless 
those among them who are ready to be in- 
fluenced by proper appeals from educational 
bodies, especially if these appeals are made 
along conservative and moderate lines. 
The educational press presents something 
of a triangular attitude. There are a few 
editors that are pronounced in their expres- 
sions of opposition to the movement. An- 
other and perhaps a larger class has en- 
dorsed the action of the N. E. A. in a prac- 
tical manner, by adopting the suggested 
amended spelling. The third class is larger 
than either of the othertwo. It is in sym- 
pathy with spelling reform, but it is not 
ready to instruct its type-setters to use any 
other than the present mode of spelling un- 
til there is some permanent responsible 
authority for sodoing. Very many teach- 
ers and school officers favor a more rational 
and simplified spelling of English. The 
greatest organization of teachers in the 
world, the N. E. A., has plainly indicated 
this attitude. Supt. Andrews, of Chicago, 
favors it on the ground of economy. He 
finds that in the twelve words adopted by 
the N. E. A., there are one hundred and 
four letters. In the simplified form they ° 
contain but seventy-four letters, a saving of 
thirty. This means an economy of more 
than twenty-five per cent. in the following 
particulars; writing, type-setting, press 
work, paper, ink and type. More than 
this, it economizes the time needed by the 
child in learning to spell. 

During the recent holidays the State As- 
sociations of Missouri and Illinois each 
took a significant step in the direction of 
memorializing the National Educational 
Association relative to spelling reform. . 
Their action is embodied in the iitlowlng: 
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WHEREAS, There is now great and im- 
perative need that some influential and rep- 
resentative educational body should step to 
the front, not oniy to stimulate the spelling 
reform movement, but to guide it along 
moderate and sensible lines; therefore, 

Resolved, That we the teachers of , 
in convention assembled, do hereby memor- 
ialize the National Educational Association 
and its Board of Directors to appropriate 
the sum of $1000 each year for the next five 
years, to be expended in promoting the 
cause of simplifying our English spelling 
under the direction of a commission of 
three members appointed by said Associa- 
tion. 

What Should be the Attitude of a School 
Superintendent ?—In view of the plausi- 
ble reasons for reform in English spell- 
ing, and furthermore, in view of the 
earnest efforts that are being put forth 
to bring about this reform, it is difficult 
to conclude that a Superintendent should 
oppose it. It is almost as difficult to 
conclude that he should occupy neutral 
ground with reference to it. In fact, the 
only logical conclusion is that he should en- 
courage the movement by lending it the 
force of his influence. This he should do 
as a matter of precaution, as well as to give 
it active support. Spelling reform has 
doubtless callaved as much from its over- 
zealous advocates, as it has from its out- 
spoken enemies. All sorts of radical 
changes are being advocated from time to 
time, and naturally the entire movement is 
brought into disrepute thereby. In our 
judgment, the influence of school men 
should be thrown in the direction of 
amended spelling, along lines that are mod- 
erate and reasonable. Tothis end the action 
of these two western states, in the direction 
of establishing a permanent commission, 
must commend itself to thoughtful men. 
Such a commission, with the power of the 
great National Educational Association 
back of it, would not only harmonize and 
vitalize the movement, but it would prevent 
those who are unreasonable in their efforts 
from gaining any headway. No language 
has ever had a perfect alphabet, nor is it 
likely that the English language will ever 
have one. Thisfact must not be overlooked 
in the efforts that are being made to amend 
its spelling, and only that which is practi- 
cally possible should be undertaken. 

School men need have no hesitancy in 
lending aid to a movement that is con- 
ducted along lines that are rational and 
conservative. 


Supt. N. P. Kinsley, of Franklin, said 
it was with eminent propriety he had 
been selected to open the discussion of 
this question, since he knew absolutely 
nothing about it, cared less if possible, 
and had not felt it his duty to post him- 
self. The paper seems to present both 
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sides of the question in a clear and ex- 
haustive manner. He would only add 
the repetition of a criticism of a book said 
to have been made by President Lincoln: 
‘*For those people who like that kind 
of a book, that is just the kind of a book 
they like.’’ 

Principal O. P. Cornman, of Philadel- 
phia, said any one who had practical ex- 
perience with spelling in school must 
know and regret the immense amount of 
time wasted in trying to get children 
familiar with these irrational combina- 
tions. He had tried the effect of elimi- 
nating spelling drill entirely, kept the 
record, and could detect no falling off in 
accuracy. Every word that is written in 
any exercise impresses the order of the 
letters, and the percentage goes up from 
94 in the 3d year tog9% in the 8th. He 
was satisfied that could be done with an 
average class under efficient teaching. 
Given normal conditions, results can be - 
predicted. Of course, the tests are made 
upon the ordinary written work in com- 
position, not on selected lists of difficult 
words. 

Supt. Buehrle: I wish to add a word in 
response to the frequent assertion that an 
amended spelling will interfere with the 
study of etymology. The fact is that the 
English language has been spoiled, ety- 
mologically, by theinsertion of letters that 
have no etymological basis at all—as the / 
in could, the g in sovereign, and hundreds 
of other instances. Haldeman said the 
etymological objection was ‘‘ ridiculous,”’ 
and March says it has no force. ‘The 
percentage of people who ever think of 
etymology is small, and those who stand 
at the very head and front of the study 
repudiate this argument and favor re- 
form. The excellent paper has covered 
the ground so well that I will only 
mention that learning to read is ham- 
pered by our wretched spelling. Foreign- 
ers have great difficulty with English 
on this account. If ours is to be the uni- 
versal language, as some believe, why not 
simplify the acquisition of it in all 
reasonable ways? The great argument of 
the opponents of reform seems to be call- 
ing us ‘‘cranks’’ and ‘‘crazy.’’ Wecan 
afford to stand with such names as Noah 
Webster, who did much to amend Eng- 
lish spelling, and Benjamin Franklin, who 
was an ardent advocate in this reform, 
and the great men of our own time who 
are leading the movement. I may men- 
tion that a pending report to the Depart- 
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ment of Superintendence at Chicago is 
expected to carry on the good work al- 
ready begun by the N. E. A., by extend- 
ing its recommendation to the dropping 
of final e whence it has no force in the 
pronunciation. 

The next paper was by Supt. J. M. 
Berkey, of Johnstown, on 


SPECIALIZED HIGH SCHOOL WORK FOR 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES. 


The Public High School is essentially a 
modern institution, while outside of the 
large cities it is still in the formative per- 
iod. In recent years it has received the 
healthful stimulus of national direction and 
uplift; in Pennsylvania the helpful influ- 
ence of efficient state leadership; in educa- 
tional conventions, the practical suggestions 
of experienced and thoughtful men in both 
college and public school relation. We 
have at least a formulated theory looking 
towards united and concerted action in 
high school development — a theory which 
seems to grow naturally out of elementary 
instruction below, while it readily articu- 
lates with the varied forms of higher edu- 
cation beyond, the secondary schools. But 
in fact, every community that boasts of a 
high school, assumes the prerogative and 
the responsibility of shaping its own high 
school course of study, and a careful com- 
parison of the various courses will readily 
convince the searcher after the truth, that 
each community not only assumes this pre- 
rogative, but exercises the same most vig- 
orously and independently. 

‘There was a time,’’ says Dr. McMurry 
of Chicago, ‘‘ when the traditional ‘Three 
R’s’ in the elementary schools, held undis- 
puted sway, regardless of local conditions 
or individual needs. But we have been 
freed from the old traditions and prejudices, 
and our common schools are now grounded 
in the vernacular, in the national history 
and literature, in home geography, and nat- 
ural science.’’ 

The door of the public school has been 
thrown open to all sorts of new subjects and 
studies, and they have entered in a troop— 
sometimes in related groups or classes, but 
more frequently in a motley or unorganized 
crowd. The fact is that teachers and school 
officials enjoy far more liberty in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the subjects and 
the introduction of new things than they 
know how to make use of. Well might we 
exclaim with Orville Dewey: ‘‘ Liberty,gen- 
tlemen, is a welcome, a joyous, a glorious 
thing,if you please, but it is a solemn thing.’’ 
We have been so free to add, subtract, multi- 
ply, and divide, in making courses of study, 
that the average high school, as indicated 
by published manuals, must either do very 
superficial work, or else provide for a most 
elaborate and expensive system of manage- 
ment. Are we not in danger of elaboration 
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to the extent of weakness; of diversified 
subjects and courses with the result of 
vagueness and confusion; of multiplied de- 
partments with their necessary burden of 
public expense—in short, are we not ex- 
panding and scattering,instead of intensify- 
ing and strengthening ? 

What, then, shall be the basis and the 
lines of specialization in high school work. 

Negatively: (a) Not by treating any one 
subject differently for pupils preparing for 
varied lines of subsequent work or study. 
All pupils who study Latin, or History, or 
Algebra, should have the same class instruc- 
tion, whatever may be their purpose beyond 
the high school. Not that all shall con- 
tinue the study the same number of years, 
but so long as they do continue, the in- 
struction should be uniform, whether as a 
preparation for college, for business, for 
technical or professional schools, or for a 
general education. This principle applied 
to high school management at once unifies 
the several courses of study in the teaching 
of the subjects that are common to all. 

(b) Not by making any special line of 
work or course of study the paramount aim 
of the high school. The city high school, 
as such, is not exclusively a college prepar- 
atory school. or a manual training school, 
or a normal preparatory school, or a techni- 
cal scientific school; and yet it may be all 
of these to the pupils whose inclinations 
lead toward any one of them. It has been 
well said that ‘‘ asecondary school program 
intended for general use must be made for 
those children whose education is not to be 
pursued beyond the high school.’’ Onlya 
very small percentage of high school grad- 
uates go to college, or enter higher techni- 
cal schools. And while every facility and 
incentive should be afforded, and all en- 
couragement should be given to young 
people for the highest possible scholastic 
training; yet, after all, the fact must not be 
lost sight of, that for the most part the main 
function of the high school is to prepare boys 
and girls for the duties of practical life—and 
duties that can scarcely wait for the comple- 
tion of the high school course. The aim, 
therefore, to prepare high school pupils for 
college, for business. or for teaching, must be 
incidental only to the main purpose of pre- 
paring them to fill with credit theirrespective 
— as so many leaders in the social, 

iterary and business life of the community. 

Of course, it may be argued that prepara- 
tion for college is also the best training for 
general culture so far as it goes; but this 
position cannot be sustaiued so long as ad- 
mission to eollege is based largely upon a 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, and higher 
mathematics, subjects that are not necessar- 
ily essential to a general and practical high 
school course. 

Along what lines then shall we specialize? 
I answer: (a) By simplifying and con- 
densing the essential studies that must 
form the ground work of all high school 
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courses. These can readily be grouped in 
four classes: : 

1. English—including composition, struc- 
tural grammar, rhetoric, and analytic liter- 
ature. 

2. The Natural Sciences—including geog- 
raphy, biology and physics. 

Mathematics— including elementary 
algebra and ate mer ond 5 

4. History—including history of govern- 
ment and historic literature. 

All other so-called higher branches may 
be largely, and under favorable conditions, 
outiesl , elective. The department of math- 
ematics may be to an extent, elective. 
While as a rule, all pupils who enter the 
high school should study elementary alge- 
bra and plane geometry, yet the advanced 
steps in both subjects should be plainly 
optional. And there are cases where I 
would be willing to excuse pupils from 
mathematical work entirely, provided that 
they have the ability to do good work along 
other lines that would fully compensate for 
their lack of mathematical nerve centers. 
I have in mind two young ladies; both have 
been college students, have spent years in 
the study of higher mathematics; both are 
strong and ready in good English, in ele- 

ant literature, in current and recorded 

istory, quick in grasping new thought, 
ready to put into successful operation any 
new school work or method, both excellent 
primary grade teachers, but neither can 
solve the simplest problem by algebra, and 
both shudder at the very mention of mental 
arithmetic. Shall we worry such people 
with higher mathematics when they are 
simply ‘‘ born short’’ in that deparment? 

Latin is frequently, though not generally 
elective in high school courses, but I am 
inclined to the opinion, in which many 
others concur, that it ought to be wholl 
optional where conditions justify suc 
specialization. Greek, German, French, 
drawing, commercial studies, chemistry, 
domestic science, psychology and peda- 
gogy, should all be on the optional or 
elective list. Any of these subjects, as a 
matter of course, can be called into line as 
a part of a special course only so far as the 
number of pupils shall justify the formation 
of classes and the equipment of depart- 
ments without necessitating too large a 
teaching force or entailing an undue ex- 
pense. It is not reasonable that Greek or 
chemistry or trigonometry should be taught 
for the benefit of two or three pupils in a 
high school of several hundred. _ 

(b) We should specialize in high school 
work in view of local conditions and en- 
vironments. The high school officials of 
Cambridge and New Haven frankly admit 
that the work in their schools is inspired 
largely by the great universities in their 
midst. They not only shape their work 
with a view to college entrance, but feel a 
constant stimulus and interest in all school 
studies coming from and through the homes 
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whose greatest common pride is their Har- 
vard and their Yale. Many schools in New 
England, and in Pennsylvania, too, have in 
conscious and constant possession such a 
literary, intellectual and historic heritage 
that it easily forms a strong bond of inter- 
est between the home life and the school; 
and a high school course becomes quite a 
necessity for all the intellectually ambitious 
boys and girls, not only from their individ- 
ual choice, but also because they are loyally 
supported and encouraged in this purpose 
by their far-seeing and thoughtful parents. 

But how is it in a community where the 
one great centralizing interest is an indus- 
trial plant, or a number of them—where the 
smoke of countless coke ovens, the ceaseless 
whir and buzz of machinery, or the blazing 
fires of huge furnaces, absorb the energies 
and the interests of an entire population? 
And after all, are not most cities and large 
towns built up right around such unified 
and intense industrial activity? Such a 
community with its many intelligent, 
happy homes, its restless active youth, 
needs the high school for its benefits and 
re agnor for its inspiration towards 

igher culture, for its practical value in 
business and professional life, quite as 
much as any state metropolis or university 
town. True, in a sense, every community 
is an industrial centre, but some cities are 
more exclusively industrial than others. 
But how shall the high school be made to 
share the interests of these people with 
their industrial life? For it must appeal to 
them if it is to receive any degree of recog- 
nition and support. Whatever may be said 
about the necessity of boys and girls leav- 
ing school to help in making a living for 
the family, careful investigation will reveal 
the fact that in nearly all cases it is the lack 
of interest in advanced education and a total 
lack in appreciating its real value in mak- 
ing life worth the living, and not the family 
income, that keeps the many boys and girls 
out of the public high school. Whenever 
the sons and daughters of toil realize fully 
that they will prosper in life just in propor- 
tion as they mix brain with muscle, mind 
with body, thought with labor, then, and 
not till then, will the school in all its de- 
partments receive from them its just recog- 
nition and bestow freely upon their chil- 
dren its inestimable benefits. 

Shall not the high school specialize, then, 
in view of its constituency? What do I 
mean? Is it possible to link the factory, 
the mill, or the furnace, with its ever-pres- 
ent demand for labor and skill, with the 
are high school, in mutual interest and 

elpfulness? It seems to me that this is 
not only desirable, but easily possible. In 
the midst of an intensely industrisl activ- 
ity, the home atmosphere is necessarily per- 
meated by its spirit. It is the father’s daily 
experience, the family’s vital support. The 
boy scarcely enters his teens until he wants 
to do something, to earn something, to do 
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what father does. Under the pressure of 
conscious earning power, a misguided and 
immature ambition, together with a lack of 
intelligent parental control, the boy quits 
school and goes to work, while his sister 
coutinues to attend until some Sage, | 
opens to her to earn or do something, and 
both are forever lost to the possible benefits 

f a high school education. 

I have stated the problem as I know it 
confronts the school management of the 
industrial community everywhere. What 
shall be the remedy? Howshall we beable 
to link in mutual interest and helpfulness 
the school and the factory, the text-book 
and the work-bench, the teacher and the 
toiler? I answer: By a practical recogni- 
tion of the well-known pedagogic principle 
of ‘‘learning by doing.’’ All of our school 
work is yet too abstract, quite too much of 
‘*thus saith the book.’’ It is either largely 
memory work, or a show of intellectual 
gymnastics. This is especially true of high 
school work. As a matter of course, formal 
studies must be memorized and mastered as 
a necessary basis for concrete and applied 
work, but it is the doing that determines 
the knowing, and the pupil’s expression 
that makes impression real and lasting. 
Learning by doing does not mean merely 
the training in the use of tools in shaping 
wood and iron, but it includes all forms of 
activity in laboratory work, drawing, nature 
study, and school room practice, as well as 
the various lines of manual and technical 
training. 

Specialization along all possible lines of 
hand activity and skill has in view a four- 
fold purpose. 

1. It satisfies the natural, eager, un- 
quenchable desire on the part of the boys 
and girls to do something, to give tangible 
expression to thought and physical energy 
by working and doing withtheir hands. It 
secures interest not only in the thing done, 
but in all lines of study that bear any 
direct relation to the work in hand. It is 
very much easier, I am assured, to teach a 
class in mathematics who have just come 
from a lesson at the work bench or in the 
laboratory, than one which knows only ab- 
stract study and recitation. It gives inter- 
est and zest to all school work, which in 
itself is a most valuable ally to the earnest 
teacher. 

2. It develops clearness and definiteness 
of mental grasp and comprehension. The 
real object in view in all manual training is 
not to make artists, or mechanics, or even 
cobblers, but to make the workers clear in 
thought,exact in expression,confident in ex- 
ecution,right in allthey say ordo. Dr. James 
says: ‘‘ Laboratory work and shop work 
engender a habit of observation, a knowl- 
edge of the difference between accuracy and 
vagueness. They confer precision; because 


if you are doing a thing, you must do it defi- 
nitely right or definitely wrong. They give 
honesty; for when you express yourself by 
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making things, and not by using words, it 
becomes impossible to dissimulate your 
vagueness or ignorance by ambiguity. They 
beget a habit of relf-reliance, they beep the 
interest and the attention cheerfully en- 
aged, and reduce the teacher’s disciplinar 
unctions to a minimum.’’ All this indi- 
cates the superior value of manual training 
as a potent factor in mental and moral dis- 
cipline and a valuable foundation for the 
most advanced and extended scholastic 
training. 

3. Manual training develops useful and 
practical skill. The graduates of the Manual 
Training Schools of Philadelphia, or of the 
famous Boardman Training School of New 
Haven, are in demand in the work-shops and 
draughting rooms of their respective cities, 
as are those of all similar well-managed 


- schools. 


Industrial corporations want competent 
leaders where skilled work is to be done, 
and prefer that their workmen shall come 
with trained hands as well as trained 
minds. 

The Cambria Steel Company has provided 
gratuitously a competent teacher in me- 
chanical drawing for the Johnstown high 
school—a teacher of expérience, a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania and a 
skilled draughtsman—who is to teach a 
class of high school boys regularly for two 
years, and upon their graduation with the 
regular class they shall be given employ- 
ment immediately in the shops of the com- 
pany in the order of their merits. This ac- 
tion by a great corporation is not simply an 
expression of local interest in the high 
school, but a business proposition that 
shall yield a satisfactory return. The com- 
pany expresses its need—not of more 
draughtsmen and skilled workmen, but of 
more schooled and skilled men in their 
shops, men who can not only learn to do 
the required work in any department, but 
who have also the general culture and 
scholastic training to grow with the ever- 
changing needs of a rapidly expanding 
industry. This step, we have reason to be- 
lieve, is likely to be followed by the equip- 
ment of a complete manual training depart- 
ment, the rooms for which have already 
been provided by the Board of Control. 

4. But manual training in the high school, 
or even below it, will be an effective means 
of enlisting the interest and codperation of 
parents. From their own industrial stand- 

oint, they will readily see the practical re- 
ation of such training to skilled and well 
paid labor. The home would cheerfully 
encourage continued attendance, and even 
make willing sacrifices to keep the children 
at school, because the good results in view 
are more immediate, more tangible, more 
concrete than could possibly be made appa- 
rent by any promise of mere intellectual 
culture, however expanded and extended. 
I grant that all this is a superficial view of 
the main purpose of manual training; but 
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it is a means, not unworthy in itself, to se- 
cure thereby all that is highest and best in 
the process of continued development. 

Let me say, however, in concluding this 
plea for the principle of learning by doing, 
that if manual training in any form is to 
narrow the scope of — development in 
higher education; if bread-winning skill is 
to be its highest and best end; if its use is 
to repress the richer and nobler aspirations 
of soul life—of real life, then I should hesi- 
tate to give it any place in our school cur- 
ricula, notwithstanding its immediate and 
apparent value. But I am not persuaded 
that the practical or the useful is not at the 
same time the most elevating and the most 
enduring incentive to the highest possible 
attainments in scholarship. I am informed 
by the most reliable authority that a larger 
proportion of the graduates of the Philadel- 
phia manual training schools enter colleges 
or other higher institutions of learning than 

o from the regular high schools in aca- 

emic work—a fact that proves that manual 
training is but a means to higher aspira- 
tions and more thorough culture. If action 
is the expression of thought; if the trained 
hand and eye are but the exponents of a 
trained mind; if doing is knowing, then it 
is clear that any system of training that 
gives the largest and the freest scope to 
the natural activities of childhood, builds 
thereby the most enduring foundation for 
the completest structure of possible culture. 
The farm and the work-shop, as a rule, con- 
tribute the best college students and the 
most successful men to business and profes- 
sional life, and all this in spite of the poor 
school facilities in the rural districts. But 
is it not due to the fact that the boy on the 
farm has the school of independent, indus- 
trial and self-reliant discipline, outside of 
the little red school-house? And the ele- 
ments of personal worth, individual re- 
sponsibility, conscious power, self-respect, 
worthy ambition, are so wrought out in the 
building of youth and character that the 
problems of high school, college and uni- 
versity yield before a steady and trained 
habit of work and the inherent energy of 
conscious possibility. 

I plead, therefore, for two things: first, 
for a more thorough study and comparison 
of educational values in our whole system 
of education; and second, for a more inti- 
mate relation between the work of the pub- 
lic high school and the life of the commu- 
nity of which it forms a part. The former 
will, I verily believe, lead to a larger recog- 
nition of all lines of education by doing, 
and the latter bring into our high schools 
not only a much larger number of boys and 
girls, but send them out again into life 
with a more liberal education, higher aspi- 
rations than even the best conditions under 
our present system now seem to promise. 


Dr. C. A Herrick, of the Philadel- 
phia High School, said he had in mind 
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a broader specialization; it narrowed the 
question to limit it to manual training, 
of which he could not speak, having no 
experience. He was interested in the 
the broader problem, and regarded it as 
a pressing question. We are substan- 
tially agreed as to what a child must 
have up to the end of the grammar 
grade. The higher institutions are also 
coming into agreement, offering a range 
of subjects from Arabic to electricity, 
with innumerable electives. But upon 
the intermediate stage we are not agreed, 
either as to subjects or as to their educa- 
tional value. When the report of the 
Committee of Ten was given to us in 
1893, the Commissioner of Education 
said this was the most defective point, 
and should open up new fields of discus- 
sion. In the early part of this century 


people were occupied with the common 


school; in its last third attention has been 
directed to the college work; now, secon- 
dary education is the key to the situa- 
tion, and the changes of the next 20 or 
30 years are likely to be there. How 
shall we so adapt the high school work 
to the needs of the community as to in- 
crease the attendance? In Philadelphia 
we have barely 3 percent. in the high 
school; it is regarded as the portal to 
college, as a luxury not to be enjoyed by 
those who must face the stern realities of 
life. We must make the high school 
appeal more directly to the people—for 
we are all ‘‘ industrial’’ communities here 
—that we may hold five, eight, ten per 
cent. of our pupils in the high school. 
The college men have recognized that 
the old course does not meet the situa- 
tion, and arranged their entrance re- 
quirements to touch the high school at 
more points; so the high school should 
come into better adjustment with the 
grammar grade, and bridge the open 
chasm into which so many pupils go and 
never emerge. ‘The dropping out here is 
frightful—as many as a third are lost in 
the first high school year—a class of 173 
last September has less than 100 now; 
and it is largely because the boys could 
not fit themselves to the work, could not 
get the ‘‘ pace’’ of the school. It should 
be no more difficult to pass from the 8th 
grade to the high school than from 7th to 


‘8th, or from first to second high school 


year. We need to be brought closer to- 
gether nt this point. 

Supt. Buehrle: It would be well to 
have the loss year by year tabulated, that 
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we might see just how much greater it is 
at particular points. It is also a question 
how far the loss at the point just men- 
tioned is due to lack of adjustment, and 
how much to the fact of economic value 
arising from increased earning capacity. 
That is an age when many feel that the 
boy must go to work. 

Supt. Mackey: Some deductions I 
made from the statistics of the number of 
children of each age from 5 to 21 years 
enrolled in our city schools may have 
bearing upon the question Dr. Buehrle 
has raised. But‘little more than one-half 
of the 13-year-old children are in school, 
not much over one-third of the 14-year- 
old, less than one-fourth of the 15-year- 
old, less than one-seventh of the 16-year- 
old, about one eleventh of the 17-year- 
old, and less than one-twentieth of the 
18-year-old are in school. These figures 
have a startling significance when we 
consider that the period from 13 to 18 
years is the critical period of the child’s 
education, the formative period for char- 
acter. It is the one period in life when 
the true ideals of conduct can be most 
readily established, when the foundation 
principles of self-government and good 
citizenship can best be laid, and when the 
knowledge and skill that make most for 
success in the industrial and commercial 
world can best be imparted and acquired. 
It is the time fraught with greatest dan- 
ger if the pupil is left without wise guid- 
ance, it is the storm and stress period of 
life when many are led or driven into 
careers of crime by their own masterful 
passions or misdirected ambitions. Many 
of these children out of school are grow- 
ing up in idleness and lawlessness, a 
menace to the peace and prosperity of the 
state, not only a loss but a burden to the 
community. Even those children forced 
to work at so early an age are frequently 
prevented from gaining proper mental 
and physical development. In this most 
plastic period of life, their growth is 
forced along the narrow channel of some 
of the infinitesmal subdivisions of labor, 
attending to some particular machine or 
some special counter. They are slaves of 
a narrow iron-clad routine, that renders 
them incapable of learning new trades, of 
rendering the most intelligent or the most 
skillful service, of rising to the highest 

sitions in factory or shop, or of meet- 
ing the ever new conditions of this mar- 
velous age of invention and organization, 
and of transformation of industries. 
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With every revolution of industry they 
are among the first to be set adrift, hope- 
less and helpless, with no resource but 
an obsolete trade, or a knack with a fossil 
tool. In a series of industries employing 
11,000 men, six of the best positions were 
recently vacant. The president of the 
company said that though they would 
prefer to promote their own men, men 
whom they know, they could find none 
sufficiently educated, none with the men- 
tal training to meet the new conditions. 
It seems to me that there is need fora 
mighty revival of educational sentiment, 
and for the preaching of its gospel espec- 
ially to the industrial classes. The suc- 
cess of our industries in competition in 
the markets of the world will depend 
largely upon the intelligence of our 
laborers. 

Dr. Herrick: Would it not be well to 
see what can be done by talking to the 
employers ? 

Supt. Mackey: Not always; I know 
one employer of 500 people who thinks 
the working classes know too much now. 

Principal Shroy: There is not so large 
a drop in the grades as we go along as at 
the point indicated by Dr. Herrick. The 
connection between 8th grade and high 
school should be direct, making the first 
year there a oth grade, as it were. We 
have tried holding meetings of parents, at 
which these matters are frankly discussed, 
and a public sentiment was aroused in 
favor of sending the pupils up to the high 
school. 

Principal Spayd, Minersville: Parents 
often object to the branches taught in 
high school as not useful in practical life. 
If we could convince them of the real 
value of the course, educationally and 
economically, we should hold more of the 
pupils. 

Principal Beidler, Lansdale: We have 
held such meetings as Mr. Shroy recom- 
mends, and they did great good. The 
difficulty is to get the men needed for 
such work. So long as anybody will 
make a sacrifice to help you, it works; but 
otherwise the question of expense con- 
fronts you. 

Dr. Brooks: We have been studying 
the matter. Of course, all depends on 
public sentiment. Mr. Shroy’s plan of 
parents’ meetings has beenof great ben- 
efit and stimulated attendance all along 
the line. The making of such sentiment 


is largely within the control of superin- 
tendents and principals. 
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of Education also can do their share by 
adapting their course to public wants and 
making them practical and attractive. 
Our last report shows an increase in the 
percentage of those who stay with us— 
not so large as it should be, or as it will 
be: we are still much lower than Boston. 
The organization of the Girls’ High 
School will help us. There are three 
courses of study; the Normal, the Classi- 
cal connecting wtth the colleges, and the 
Commercial. This will stimulate attend- 
ance, and we ahall soon need more ac- 
commodations for high school pupils. 

Supt. Berkey: I had no wish to limit 
the scope of the question, and am glad of 
the discussion of specialization in all its 
forms; but felt it my duty to consider the 
vital needs of the particular class of com- 
munities that seemed to be suggested by 
the form of the question. The difficulty 
in getting the pupils to come to high 
school is not so much in in the boys and 
girls as in the homes; we must get back 
to the parents and have them realize the 
value of higher education. 

The next paper was read by Supt. E. 
Mackey, of Reading, on 


MISFIT PUPILS. 


As an authoritative definition upon which 
to anchor the discussion of this topic, it is 
proper to quote that given by the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee in suggesting 
it. ‘‘By ‘Misfit Pupils,’’’ he writes, ‘I 
mean such as are not well fitted to enter 
upon the work of any grade in our graded 
city schools.’’ This statement authorizes 
discussion from the point of view of the fit- 
ness of the pupil for the work, rather than 
from that tof the adaptation of the work to 
the pupil. To meet these implied condi- 
tions, and to avoid trenching too largely 
upon the ground covered by other papers in 
this programme, we must confine ourselves 
as nearly as possible to the problem not of 
cutting the'coat to fit the pupil, but of par- 
ing or padding the pupil to fit the coat. 

As arule, the larger the system of schools, 
the less flexible its system of grades. In 
most cities the grade work is a constant in 
the problem of education and the pupils are 
the variables. No matter what is the curri- 
culum, no matter how complete the system 
of grades, the misfit pupil is an ever-pres- 
ent, puzzling, and serious problem. 

Without attempting a strictly scientific 
classification, and without. including those 
extremely abnormal children provided for 
in special institutions, we may roughly 
group, for convenience of discussion, the 
most common cases of misfit pupils into 
five classes, according to the causes of their 
being not well fitted for the grade work. 

I. There are pupils with physical or phy- 
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siological defects that impede their progress 
in some or in all branches of study, as, for 
a, pupils defective in sight, hearing, 
speech, motor ability, nutrition, or in gen- 
eral health, or affected with certain kinds of 
bodily deformity, or constitutionally lazy. 

It would carry us far beyond the time 
limit of this paper to discuss in detail every 
kind of misfit pupil; a brief comment upon 
a few cases in each group must therefore 
suffice. 

Investigations show that about 25 per 
cent. of the sor of the public schools are 
defective in hearing, and about 20 per cent. 
of the pupils in the upper grades have de- 
fective vision. The percentage of defectives 
and the degree of defectiveness will vary, of 
course, in different localities. These defects 
are frequently unknown to the teacher and 
unsuspected by the pupils themselves or by 
their parents. In one report of 100 pupils 
defective in hearing, but one case was 
known to the teacher. It is easy for the 
teacher with a watch and a card of test 
types to make preliminary tests for these 

efects, and to report the defectives to their 
parents with a recommendation to consulta 
physician. 

With senses alert, we live, as it were, at 
the centre of several concentric spheres, es- 
sentially of our own making, which may, 
in a special sense, be greatly enlarged by 
the use of such means as the telescope and 
telephone, and in the spiritual sense be ex- 
tended toward the infinite by the functions 
of mind, but the sphere of sense is a precon- 
dition of its kindred sphere of reason. To 
destroy the sense-range of a child is to leave 
the soul entombed. One child can but just 
hear a watch ticking at a distance of six 
feet, and another at one foot. We may 
roughly estimate the auditory sphere of the 
one as 216 ‘times as great as that of the 
other. Disregarding for the sake of com- 

arison the other elements of the gree: 

owever important, the pupil with an ear 
world but 1-216 of the normal magnitude is 
deaf to 215-216 of that which challenges the 
normal sense to sharpen its power of select- 
ive attention and to contribute gems for the 
soul’s richest mosaics. The conclusions of 
this calculation will be greatly modified by 
comparing the contents of the sphere and 
the degree and kind of activity of the soul, 
and by the fact that in the genesis of the 
higher faculties of the mind the lower are 
increasingly supplanted, so that when man 
reaches the culmination of destiny as spir- 
itual being, he may be altogether independ- 
ent of the organs of sense; but however 
much the conclusions of the calculation 
may be modified, there is sufficient approxi- 
mation of truth in it to warrant its use as 
an illustration. 

A pupil with an auditory range of but one- 
sixth that of the normal, may be able to dis- 
tinguish familiar sounds as his own name, 
may be able to supplement his defective 
hearing by an unusual alertness of the other 
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senses and by shrewd guessing, and thus 
his defect may remain unsuspected or at 
least underestimated, but he is tremen- 
dously handicapped nevertheless. 

Not only are teachers singularly unob- 
servant, but even the parents are sometimes 
strangely apathetic in this important mat- 
ter. Parents frequently say that children 
will outgrow these defects, or that they do 
not like to see children wearing glasses. 
There are parents who do not seem to real- 
ize or care what torture of nervous headache 
or fatigue results from overstrain of the 
sense organs, how discouraging if not hope- 
less are the child’s efforts, how his sensitive 
soul suffers becouse of his backwardness in 
study or because of the scorn, ridicule, or 
even pity manifested for his stupidity, or 
what an enormous loss the pupil must ex- 
perience when he is thus handicapped in the 
critical opportunity of life. 

The watchful teacher will do much for 
these defectives in giving them seats favor- 
able for seeing or hearing, in explaining and 
directing their work, and in proper eye 
training and ear training. She will test 
poor spellers, and pupils faulty in arithme- 
tic, transcriptions of reading, for astigma- 
tism, myopia, ear defects, and defective eye 
movements. She will make sure that the 
sections of the blackboard in use can be seen 
without glare, from every desk, no matter 
what is the position of the sun or of the 
window shades. 

In consideration of the great share of time 
and attention, however, that very defective 
children demand from the teacher; the 
meager results of their work in the regular 
— and their likelihood of becoming a 

urden to the community unless trained 
more adequately for self-help, it seems evi- 
dent that it will be a great saving in ex- 
pense to the district and a special advantage 
to the children to bring all such pupils into 
special schools with special teachers and 
special equipment. The law makes provi- 
sion for the maintenance of special schools 
for deaf mutes and for the blind. It seems 
to me that the law should be amended to 
extend the age limit, to remove the question 
of indigent parents, to increase the limit of 
annual expenditure per pupil, and to in- 
clude not only the blind and the deaf mutes, 
but all children too defective in sight, in 
hearing, or in speech to do regular grade 
work, and to provide for expert attention 
either to restore the pupils to normal condi- 
tions, or so give the special courses of in- 
struction adapted to the kind and the de- 
gree of defect. 

The deaf mutes and the blind can be far 
more effectively educated in the special 
state institutions, but there are now in the 
schools of my city, forexample, in the grades 
below the high schools, 168 pupils, or 1% 
per cent. of enrollment, too defective in 
sight or in hearing to do the grade work, 
and for these pupils special schools and ex- 
pert attention are very greatly needed. 
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No definite statistics are at hand in re- 
gard to the number of pupils who cannot 
keep up in the grade work on account of 
poor nutrition or insufficient food. Almost 
every high school will furnish a striking 
illustration of an ambitious, delicate, young 
girl, breaking down from over work, who 
lives mainly upon coffee, crackers and con- 
fectionery. The brain uses by far the 
largest proportion of the blood supply of the 
body. For the maintenance of growth of 
body and activity of brain, pupils in school 
need even a larger quantity of nourishing 
food than does the average adult. There 
are certain chemical elements that the body 
must have, or cease to live. It is just as 
impossible to keep up vitality or to keep 
the bodily and mental energies at the high- 
est point of efficiency without proper food, 
as it is to keep up the power of a steam 
engine without steam, or to keep up fire, 
without fuel or with a superabundance of 
slate in the furnace. There are children 
occasionally that come to school hungry 
and they know it, but there is a far larger 
number who come with appetites sated and 

et who are likewise starving. Their food 
eed not had all the chemical ingredients 
needed, or has not had them in sufficient 
quantity and in proper proportion, the food 
has not been prepared so as to be readily di- 
gested, and the variety has not been se- 
lected with reference to the proportion of 
time required by each element for digestion. 

It is said by scientists ‘‘that only ten 
per cent. of the food consumed is _pre- 
pared so that it is really fit to eat.’’ Albu- 
min is one of the elements of food di- 
rectly essential to the process of life. Ac- 
cording to Overton we need about four 
ounces of albumin and three ounces of fat 
daily. ‘‘Bread is one-fifteenth albumin, 
one-seventieth fat.’’ According to these 
data, we may roughly compute that with 
a diet of bread exclusively we would have 
to eat eight loaves per day to furnish us 
the vital energy we need, and more than 
than twenty loaves to keep up bodily heat. 
A boy who has break fasted on bread, butter, 
bacon and potatoes, has probably not one- 
tenth of the albumin he needs to enable 
him to do the work of the day without loss. 
Every cell of the body hungrily craves its 
share of the meager supply, and some- 
thing must suffer. Continue such fare 
daily through the day and through the 
years, and that boy must be a dwarf in body - 
and in mind. 

The matter of food for school children 
should constitute one of the subjects for 
lectures and discussions at Mothers’ Meet- 
ings, and should be emphasized in connec- 
tion with lessons in physiology in every 
grade. In larger cities refectories or lunch 
rooms should be established in the high 
schools for pupils unable to go home during 
the noon intermission. 

Teachers should be especially on the alert 
for signs of insufficient food and indiges- 
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tion, and for plethora and ine yey § If 
the pupil is irritable or languid, if he is 
pale, with colorless lips, or with other 
marks of anzemia, there is reason to make 
tactful inquiries as to his diet. A record 
should be kept of each pupil’s growth, dur- 
ing the term, in weight and height, and 
compared with a table of averages. A defi- 
ciency in the amount of growth should have 
expert medical attention. The amount of 
work in school should be adjusted to the 
degree of health and strength. 

It will be a great day for education, for 
temperance reform and the labor problem, 
even for civilization and religion, when the 
trite old proverb, ‘‘ Man is what he eats,’’ is 
hung up in every kitchen. and its full sig- 
nificance understood by every cook, and its 
ideal promulgated at every meal. 

If laziness is not due to some disease or 
to a want of proper food or fresh air, then it 
is a question whether pleasure or pain, the 
hope of reward or fear of punishment, will be 
the more effective stimulus. We still have 
reason, sometimes, to endorse the quaint re- 
marks of Thomas Fuller to ‘‘the ingenious 
but idle pupils,’ ‘‘ who like the hare in the 
race sleep a good while before starting;’’ 
—‘‘Oh! a good rod would finely take them 
ym ga and in regard to ‘‘ the invincibly 
dull and negligent,’’ ‘‘all the whetting in 
the world can never set a razor’s edge on 
that which hath no steel in it.’’ 

We may class in this group the nervous 
children. They are to be found in every 
school, and although some of them can do 
some of the work of the grade even better 
than the normal pupil, they are not well 
fitted to perform all the tasks it imposes 
upon them. . It is important to find the 
cause of the nervousness; it is often easy to 
remove the cause and then effect a cure. 
The nervousness may be due to poor food, 
insufficient sleep, the use of tobacco, fatigue, 

r ventilation, uncleanliness, unhygienic 
abits, too much society or theatre, too 
many clubs or parties, nervousness of the 
teacher or of parents, adolescence, excessive 
piano practice, too much extra work, or to 
othercauses. The treatment will vary with 
the individual. The teacher should be on 
the alert for signs of incipient hysteria and 
chorea. Nervous children ought not to be 
seated near each other. Each case should 
be carefully studied by the teacher, and the 
work assigned accordingly. They should 
avoid examinations or other causes of 
worry. There should be no nagging, and 
as little restriction in discipline as possible. 
They need careful physical training, special 
diet and plenty of sleep. 

In dealing with all these cases of physical 
defects, the one thing first and most to be 
desired is systematic medical inspection of 
schools. When each child is given a thor- 
ough physical examination by a competent 
physician, and expert treatment, if neces- 
sary, there will be not only many a splendid 
rescue of innocent sufferers from parental 
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ignorance or avarice, but clear and convinc- 
ing demonstration of the necessity of enact- 
ing and enforcing laws of sanitation and 
health, a definite and emphatic revelation 
of the duties of parents, of the influence of 
heredity, and of the value of the priceless 
legacy of being well born. 

II. The second group of misfit pupils are 
those with mental defects that make it im- 
possible for them to do all the work of the 
grade. 

Judicious physical training will go far to- 
ward removing some of the commonest 
y ive of want of co-ordination or of brain 

isorder, 

For cases of mental dullness, diseases of 
attention, memory, or will, in fact for all 
cases of mental defect or abnormality, there 
seems to be an urgent demand for what Dr. 
Royce terms a “consulting psychologist,’’ 
an expert competent to diagnose the case 
and prescribe treatment. They need special 
schools and expert teachers, teachers like 
Miss Sullivan, teacher of Helen Keller, or 
Dr. Richards, teacher of the boy Sylvanus. 
The nations might justly be ranked in the 
the scale of civilization, according to what 
they do for their unfortunate classes. 

III. The third group comprises the mor- 
ally deficient pupils. They are not always 
rated among the misfit pupils, In some 
cases they have sufficient intellectual ability 
to perform any task assigned tothem. In 
some cases their moral condition is largely 
the result of the very fact that they are not 
in harmony with the grade work, incapable 
of doing the work it imposes or unjustly 
restrained by some of its, to them, incom 
prehensible methods. 

The one essential aim of the public school 
is to aid and direct the pupils in character 
building. It isthe moral purpose that justi- 
fies its maintenance. The pupil that is not 
—— definite progress in the realization 
of the highest ideal of his life is a far more 
serious case of misfit than he who never 
gr an examination or wins a promotion. 

o these pupils, the magnitude of their in- 
fluence for evil, and, especially, to the obli- 
gations and relations of the state and the 
school to them, I wish mainly to direct your 
attention. 

To the free school as agent of the state is 
entrusted the duty of preparing its youth 
for citizenship. Other factors of civiliza- 
tion may wield even a greater influence on 
character, but the public school is the one 
institution to which the State has a right to 
look for the discharge of this high duty, 
upon the right performance of which the 
perpetuity of the state and of free govern- 
ment depends. In harmony with other fac- 
tors of education, the public school may 
give the pupil the means of making a liv- 
ing and rendering his best service to so- 
ciety, and it may promote the ends of cul- 
ture and administer to the best development 
of the pupil, body and soul; but its specific 
end is citizenship. The main purpose for 
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which it is created by the state is to estab- 
blish those virtues, to realize those ideals of 
conduct and that degree of physical power 
and practical wisdom on the part of the 
citizen that will best serve the state in its 
progress towards the realization of its own 
ideals. The public school is organized by 
and under the authority not of society but 
of the state, and that involves a distinction 
in the end, clearly seen in the concise state- 
ment of Dr. Harris: ‘‘In civil society, the 
the whole earth exists for each, in the 
State each exists for the whole.’’ ‘‘The 
state assumes control of the individual 
for the benefit of the social unity.’’ The 
very existence of the State is grounded 
in this power to control the individual, 
and from thence it derives its authority 
to establish schools and prescribe courses 
of study. Whatever the school may do for 
the individual pupil, its right to main- 
tenance depends upon the value of its work 
not to the individual but to the State. 
Now, is the school making returns in the 
character of citizenship that will justify its 
maintenance? Where shall we locate. the 
—— for the present notorious 
evils in the State? Whose fault is it that 
bad men have power and that many men of 
good repute are too indifferent to the claims 
of public service to accept office, to attend 
caucuses or even go to the polls? Is not 
this indifference in a large degree a projec- 
tion into after life of a condition fostered if 
not manufactured in the public school, a 
product of over-training of the intellect and 
neglect of the heart, of mere dramatizing of 
sentiment without putting good impulses 
into execution, of emphasizing knowledge 
rather than conduct, the science of govern- 
ment rather than the practice of civic virtue, 
of making the ‘‘be all’’ and “end all”’ of 
education knowing, even if knowing by do- 
ing, rather than doing, doing by knowing? 
How shall we account for the startling in- 
crease and disgraceful prevalence of fraud 
in elections? A little more than a hundred 
years ago thousands of men were braving 
dangers and enduring the unspeakable hard- 
ships of a long war to gain the — of rep- 
resentation in legislation; now, judging from 
current newspaper reports we have reason 
to believe that men by the thousand are 
ready to barter away their blood-bought 
privileges for a bottle of beer or a pair of 
suspenders. Political corruption has liberty 
by the throat. Dishonest politics is the 
rank, unblushing treason of the age, the 
deadliest enemy of all good government, 
the one evil first to be removed, and that re- 
moval the pre-condition of all other reform. 

It seems a far cry from misfit pupils to 
dishonest politics, but the connection is 
close and vital, Some one has said ‘‘ma- 


chine schools make machine politics.’’ Far 
be it from me to blame the school for every 
evil in the land; but as leaders in directing 
this supremely important work, we have 
reason, in such informal conferences as 
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these, candidly to ask ourselves whether 
the schools are doing all that they ought to 
do, or even all that the State has a right to 
expect them to do, in developing good citi- 
zens. 

Are the schools doing all they can do in 
developing men that will not only scorn to 
accept a bribe, but treat as a traitor him 
who offers it, men that will not only obey 
but enforce the law, men that will not only 
rejoice in the nation’s greatness but uphold 
its majesty even in the humblest of civic ob- 
ligations, men ready to fight, and, if need 
be, to die, to establish the ideal of the State 
and keep its record free from stain? Or are 
they making merely tools for politicians? 
Is it not a matter of common observation 
that in many schools the pupils will take 
the part of the criminal, will shield him in 
his crime, will even lie to save his detec- 
tion, and that in breaches of the rules of or- 
der it is a case of teacher vs. school rather 
than school vs. the offenders, whoever they 
may be. 

Are not the teachers themselves often at 
fault in provoking hostility or disregard for 
law, by making law appear arbitrary rather 
than reasonable, transient and trivial rather 
than eternal and sublime? 

The school is in a sense a miniature re- 

ublic, and as the ideal of the State makes 
justice supreme, so the teacher should exalt 
his judicial even above his legislative and 
executive functions. But in how many 
schools do the teachers fail, with sufficient 
care and clearness, to hold prominent the 
ideal of justice in all discipline, to subordi- 
nate their own personal feelings in order to 
bring out more conspicuously the demands 
of conscience and right? How many ignore 
the plea of the offender, and for want of 
time or to gratify a momentary passion for 
vengeance, sentence the accused, with 
neither counsel nor hearing ? 

If pupils are to be trained to self-govern- 
ment, a school must be conducted more 
upon the principles of a democracy than 
upon those of a despotism. In the case of 
the younger pupils it is admittedly difficult 
to make an effective — to the idea ot 
honor and conscience, but in several high 
schoois and in many colleges some of the 
varied plans of self-government are already 
in successful operation. The school is not 
merely a nursery of ephemeral virtues, it is 
the preliminary skirmish ground of the 
great battles of life. There is no school 
where there is no temptation, where there 
is not a strong challenge to the pupil to de- 
ceive and to cheat, where there is not a 
high, even if unintentional reward for suc- 
cessful lying, hypocrisy and rascality, and 
where wrong motives are not as common as 
the true, even in legitimate endeavor. 

In view of the chief function of the 
school, the misfit pupil is he who is not in 
harmonious relation to the school in the 
process of training for citizenship, a juve- 
nile outlaw, who is not fitting himself or be- 
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ing fitted to do his part in the body politic. 
This is the misfit that most needs atten- 
tion, for he is most a menace to the State. 
The pupil that cannot do the grade work ot 
the school may be on the way to the alms- 
house; but the pupil that is making no 
progress toward true, honest, loyal citizen- 
a, is on the way to the penitentiary. 

here are pupils, no doubt, that must be 
removed to State reformatory institutions to 
pay the penalty for law breaking and to 
prevent their contaminating others, and yet 
neither the reform school nor the method of 
determining who shall be sent there is ideal. 

Juvenile moral delinquency should be di- 
agnosed as a disease, and may be effectively 
treated as such. Local schools for incorrig- 
ibles, under some less humiliating name, 
should be established, with special equip- 
ment, practical courses of study, shop work, 
field work, laboratory work in physics, me- 
chanics, and with athletics, gymnasia and 
baths, with dormitories, and with power to 
retain pupils free from injurious parental 
influence, and, above all, with skillful, effi- 
cient, consecrated teachers, ready to love 
the nastiest little villain that ever entered a 
school-room for the sake of the possible 
good in him. 

It would be well if every city would have 
its George Junior Republic. In. fact for all 
pupils, whether misfit or not, we need 
schools that will not only promote the high- 
est ends of culture, but that will equip the 
pupils with the means of rendering remu- 
nerative service to society. To establish 
and maintain such porns & may seem an 
unjustifiable expenditure of public funds, 
but the return will more than repay the 
cost, not only in money saved, but in citi- 
zenship perfected. In view of the end for 
which the State exists, and of that for 
which it has organized the public school, 
the State is justified in giving, and is mor- 
ally bound to give, if possible, not only to 
each pupil the means, but to every citizen 
an opportunity of earning a living. 

Statistics show that though many crimin- 
als in our penal institutions have at least 
an elementary education, but very few 
have a trade, and fewer still have had em- 
ployment, when their offenses were com- 
mitted. Without the means, the oppor- 
tunity, and the will to render service to 
society, his education will but make a man 
more dangerous as the enemy of society. 

The morally unfit pupil is the one with 
whom the State is most vitally concerned. 
On this point let me quote a pertinent par- 
agraph from Havelock Ellis on ‘‘ The Crim- 
inal.’’ ‘‘All education must include pro- 
vision for the detection and special treat- 
ment of abnormal children. We cannot 
catch our criminals too young. Taverni has 
found that criminals in childhood are 


marked especially by their resistance to ed- 
ucational influences’’—(misfits). ‘It is our 
duty and our interest to detect such refrac- 
tory and abnormal children at the earliest 
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period, to examine them carefully, and to 
ensure that each shall have the treatment 
best adapted to him. It is much easier and 
much cheaper to do that, than to wait until 
he has brought ruin on himself and shame 
on his friends.”’ 

Statistics show that approximately only 
one-twenty-fifth of the total number of pub- 
lic school children are in high schools. In 
this State there is from 13 years upwarda 
startling rapidity in the decrease of the 
school attendance. In my city but little 
more than one-half of the 13-year-old chil- 
dren are in school, less than one-seventh 
the 16-year-old, and little more than one- 
tenth are in school at the age of 17 years, 
the average age of the completion of the 
high school course. 

The period beginning with the 13th year 
is the critical period of life for the forma- 
tion of character, as well as for laying the 
foundation of good citizenship. The adoles- 
cent ge is the period of altruism, of hero 
worship, and of lofty ideals; and it is the 
period when evil instincts most rapidly ma- 
ture in conduct, the period when criminals 
most frequently begin their career of crime. 
It is a matter of vital importance to the 
State to — control of its juvenile crim- 
inals through their critical period of life, to 
give them the wisest instruction, the most 
inspiring environment, the most useful 
training, the best companions, the noblest 
teachers, the most efficient discipline in 
self government, and the very best care in 
body, mind and soul. There would be a 
vast gain in wealth to the State, both in 
manhood and in money, if these pupils 
could be kept in schools specially adapted to 
their needs through the adolescent epoch. 
It would be economy for the State even to 
make some special provision for indigent 
dependents upon child labor rather than 
have the children crowding the ranks of un- 
skilled labor or of the vagrant or criminal 
classes. 

For juvenile turpitude and for many types 
of brain disorder, physical and mental 
defects, a valuable remedial agent, often 
underrated, is play. In the various kinds of 
plays or games there is exercise for every 
muscle, every mental faculty, and a direct 
challenge to moral conduct. 

It seems to me that we have scarcely begun. 
to appreciate the value of play in human 
development. In its intense love for out- 
door games and field sports, we can find the 
premonitions and conditions if not the direct 
cause of the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and the first breathings of the spirit of 

atriotism, imperialism, and progress. 

hink of the prestige of Greece in the history 
of nations and then upon her national games 
when even time was reckoned by Olympiads. 
‘‘Fair play’’ is a watchword of tremen- 
dous significance and it manifests moral 
sentiment sometimes where none is ex- 
pected. 

Jacob Riis in a recent number of the ‘‘At- 
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lantic’’ tells of a prize boxing match he at- 
tended in New York. One ofthe contestants 
was a New Yorker, the other a stranger from 
another State, and the sympathy of the 
rough element was all with the New Yorker, 
and on him their money was placed. The 
New Yorker struck one foul blow after an- 
other but the stranger was fair and manl 
and thus won the sympathy of the crowd, 
and when he was finally knocked out bya 
foul blow, the audience rose in a body and 
yelled to have the fight given to the 
stranger, though such a decision would 
leave themselves without a cent. 

College sports have prepared the way for 
college honor and made it a disgrace that no 
man can stand to cheat in college examina- 
tions or literary exercises. The playground 
is the arena where almost every boy first 
wins the insignia of moral knighthood. 

The moral education of children is far too 
large a "peers for the limits of this paper. 
What the morally unfit most need in the 
school is a teacher that is a living example 
of the noblest character, a teacher that 
preaches truth, honesty, honor, purity, in- 
dustry, kindness and unselfishness, by ex- 
— as well as by precept, with an unction 
and power that only self-sacrificing devotion 
can impart. I believe every child starts in 
life with some spiritual endowment, that 
every child has an instinctive love for the 
good, that the demand for ‘‘ fair play’’ even 
by the rough element is indicative of the 
fundamental impulse toward the right, and 
that it is a matter of grave dereliction of 
duty on the part of the teacher, of the school 
authorities, or of the state, if every child is 
not brought up to grade according to the 
moral standard. If civil liberty is to be pre- 
served, if right is to triumph in individual 
and national life, then every element that 
makes for righteousness must be fostered, 
and in every pupil must be developed an 
unswerving loyalty to the true and good. 

There must be some way to reach the great 
masses out of school during the critical, 
formative period of life. There must be a 
closer inspection of factories and other in- 
dustries where child labor is employed: a 
longer period of compulsory attendance ; 
increased restrictions upon employment of 
child labor ; schools and classes with ses- 
sions, grades, and courses to suit those 
employed but part of the time, as newsboys 
for example ; continuation schools ; day and 
evening industrial and commercial schools; 
even the theatres might be subsidized to give 
prominence to those dramas and plays that 
promote true patriotism and morality. The 
advantage of and the necessity for higher 
education, even in industrial pursuits, 
should be set forth plainly by recognized 
authorities in public mass meetings or in 
meetings of workmen in shops and factories, 
or arrangement might be made in large 
stores and factories for shorter hours for the 
children employed, or for the division into 
two groups, one to be on duty mornings, 
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the other afternoons, and then these children 
might regularly have half-day sessions in 
special schools, with special courses in the 
techanical or mechanic arts, in domestic 
science, in business, or in other practical 
subjects. together with courses of study for 
general culture. 

IV. By far the most frequent instances of 
misfit pupils are those who are out of align- 
ment with the grade not because of any ab- 
normality but because of the training re- 
ceived in the schools of other districts, in 
parochial or private schools, or on the 
streets ; because of irregular attendance ; 
because of defective training in lower grades; 
or because of parental prejudice or prefer- 
ence in the selection of studies. They may 
have erratic mental processes; may take 
figures upside down ; even penmanship may 
be so laborious a process that there is no 
mental energy left with which to think what 
to write ; or they-may have so little train- 
ing in flow or spontaneity of speech or so 
much backwardness and self-consciousness 
in presence of others that they cannot 
recite what they know. They may be pupils 
brought from the street by compulsory at- 
tendance regulations, pupils whose wits 
have been sharpened in the struggle for a 
living, who have seen more of life and know 
more of business, perhaps, than the teacher 
herself, who when told to add 36, 48, 23, will 
think like a flash 90, 17, 107, but who can- 
not make the written statement deemed so 
vastly important by some primary teachers, 
which, in a mild form, runs something like 
this: $6 a man has, $4 a man spent, $2 a 
man had left, $6—¢4—$2. These pupils have 
not acquired the conventionalities of reading 
and writing, but they are too mature in 
mind to be safely classed with the six-years- 
old carefully-nurtured children from the 
seclusion of good homes. On account of 
their age and size and superior knowledge 
of the world, they at once become leaders 
and ideals to the other pupils. They have 
supreme contempt for such number work 
and for such reading lessons as are given in 
the primary school, They are past rand 
masters in the art of devising mischief, and 
neither very chaste nor very kind in their 
notion of what constitutes fun. It would be 
well if we could have special schools for 
such pupils with special courses of study 
especially adapted‘to their needs and their 
experience in life, with teachers that 
thoroughly understand them. In fact, for 
all pupils whether misfit or not the one 
thing most needful is a teacher that gets 
right down to the child, with patience, 
tenderness, and skill, to implant or awaken 
the desires that will lead to the best en- 
deavor and the achievement of the noblest 
destiny. 

In all these classes the degree of unfitness 
varies, and the mode of treatment will va 
somewhat with the degree as well as wit 
the nature of the difficulty. With condi- 
tions as they are in our city schools, there 
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with 


are many devices or plans for dealin 
riefly 


misfit pupils, of which we can but 
outline a few. 

1. They may be sent from grade to grade, 
conditionally, and encouraged to get the 
best education possible, in accordance with 
their varying capacities and aptitudes, and 
the tact and the patience of their teachers. 

2. They may be carefully coached by their 
teachers, strengthened in their weak places, 
and so kept up to grade, or, if possible, pre- 
—_ for special promotion to a higher 
grade. 

3. They may be sent to special ungraded 
schools to receive attention of special teach- 
ers until they are prepared for an advanta- 
geous assignment to a regular grade. 

4. They may be given special assistance 
at home or at school, during term time or 
during vacation, or before or after school, 
by the teacher, by parents, or by other 
members of the family, by other pupils, or 
by special tutors. In some schools assist- 
ant teachers have been employed, thus en- 
abling the regular teacher to give special at- 
tention to irregular pupils. Normal stu- 
dents or members of training classes have 
been assigned to special work as assistants 
and substitute teachers. 

With judicious oversight on the part of 
the teacher, the brightest and more ad- 
vanced pupil may instruct those of duller 
mind or of lower class. I haveseen a bright 
little second-reader pupil conduct a reading 
lesson of first-reader children to the evident 
enjoyment and profit of both class and 
teacher. ;The first-reader children, in ad- 
dition to two regular periods of reading 
with the regular teacher, had two periods 
daily in the cloak-room with this little 
pupil teacher. 

The ungraded country schools offer ex- 
7 good opportunities for pupils to 
assist each other in their studies. Of all 
the happy memories of the old country 
school I attended in my boyhood, that of 
going to sit with some school-mate to study 
with him at the old-fashioned double desk, 
or of his coming to sit with me, is still 
fraught with keenest pleasure. The joy of 
final triumph after days of hard attack in 
solving some knotty problem in arithmetic 
or algebra was always enhanced by achance 
to explain to or discuss with some compan- 
ion the solution. The joy of fellowship in- 
creases with the height of the sentiment, 
the depth of the thought, or the nobility of 
the experience shared. To how many is still 
the ungratified longing to be understood, or 
for an abiding, appreciative companionship 
in his best and most sacred thought. 

I still cherish a grateful and affectionate 
regard for the friend who then a boy anda 
stranger, beckoned me to his seat, my first 
day in the big assembly room of the acad- 
emy. and explained to me the mysteries of 
algebraic surds. I could learn more from 


him than from any of the regular teachers. 
We understood each other better, he had or 
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took more time to explain, and I was less 
embarassed in asking .explanations and 
—- my ignorance; there was a subtle 
sympathy and communion of spirit that 
rendered easy and delightful the communi- 
cation of thought. It seems to me that in 
this line lies the simplest solution of many 
of the difficulties of misfit pupils. The 
teacher with keen knowledge of human na- 
ture and with sufficient tact can deter- 
mine and direct the relation of pupil 
to pupil in assisting each other, to the 
best interest of each. The pupil teacher 
gets the benefit that otherwise he may 
never acquire, of perfecting the organiza- 
tion of his knowledge, and in addition he 
has important practice in social service; the 
pupil taught gains necessary information 
and a keen realization of the value of social 
co-operation. Even with such assistance, 
the pupil can be trained toself-reliance, and 
to scorn the use of translations and keys or 
any form of illegitimate help, for the joy of 
an independent conquest. 

5. The course of study may be so modified 
as to give extra subjects to the quick and 
strong and longer time to the weak and 
slow pupils. To the stronger pupils of the 
grammar grade may be given general his- 
tory, additional work in literature or alge- 
bra, elementary Latin and other subjects, 
making mention in their grammar school 
diplomas of each, and giving credit for 
work done in their high school course. 

6. Pupils may be permitted to carry on 
work in more than one grade in a given 
subject at onetime. He may recite witha 
class in fractions or decimals, for example, 
in one room and continue the regular work 
ofa rol or lower grade in another. 

7. There are pupils whose parents have 
determined that it is useless for them to 
study geography, or grammar, or physiol- 
ogy, and who, therefore, persistently refuse 
to prepare lessons in these subjects. Of 
E= for winning the a: interest in 

ranches despised and of securing codpera- 
tion of parents, there is too great a a 
to permit even an enumeration. As an off- 
set to compulsory attendance, a larger de- 
gree of freedom in the selection of subjects 
and a greater variety of electives seem to be 
legitimate demands. 

V. The misfit pupil may be a genius, he. 
may have some rare or exceptional talent. 
The records show that some of the greatest 
men the world has ever seen were accounted 
dull or irregular in school — Isaac Newton, 
Walter Scott, and a host of others. An ex- 
Superintendent once said that if Edison had 
been a pupil in his high school, he would 
never have been heard of; and yet that high 
school was then, and is still, an institution 
of unquestioned soundness in methods and 
thoroughness in work, and of far-heralded 
and well-merited fame. 

Lombroso marks out the points of co- 
incidence between the physiology of the 
man of genius and the pathology of the 
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insane, and the analogy of mattoids with 
genius. In this way he says, ‘‘ we shall 
understand how those who were once 
men of genius and insane (Mahomet, Lu- 
ther, Savonarola, Schopenhauer) could — 
despising and overcoming obstacles which 
would have dismayed any cool and deliber- 
ate mind—hasten by whole centuries the 
unfolding of the truth; and how such men 
have originated nearly all the religions and 
certainly all the sects which have agitated 
the world.”’ ‘* The ey of genius 
among lunatics and of madmen among men 
of genius explains the fact that the destiny 
of nations has often been in the hands of 
the insane, and shows how the latter have 
been able to contribute so much to the 
progress of mankind.”’ 

Lombroso is an expert and a recognized 
authority as an ethnologist; it is not for me 
to criticise his views or even to attempt to 
explain the eccentricities of genius, but I 
am inclined to think that genius is more 
clearly a characteristic of the normal than 
of the abnormal mind, in fact, that genius 
is the legitimate inheritance of childhood. 
It seems to me that Dr. Chamberlain is far 
nearer the truth than Dr. Lombroso when 
he says, ‘‘Genius is in many respects the 
most remarkable product of human evolu- 
tion, and nowhere is it so abundantly and 
so wonderfully manifested as in the years of 
childhood.” ‘‘It has its source in the deep- 
est springs of human life, and is kept pure 
and strong by cosmic truth, goodness and 
beauty, aided by the best, the truest and 
the most beautiful that there is in man and 
in men.’’ ‘‘That genius is so frequently 
synchronous with childhood alone is rather 
the fault of man than that of nature, the 
imperfections of human society destroying 
when the great mother fain would build.’’ 

Genius has often made its teachers fa- 
mous, but there is still a higher reason for 
the teacher under whose guidance has been 

laced ‘‘ this darling of the gods’’ to prize 

igh her sacred trust. As the factors of 
greatest importance as shapers of genius, 
Dr. Chamberlain emphasizes ‘‘ society, op- 
portunity and travel;’’ and to the methods 
of these factors in moulding the mind, the 
teacher must look to win suggestions for 
the wise performance of her task. 

We must go deeper in our analysis of the 
cause of the misfit . 

This is the age of great institutions, and 
though they are in the process of develop- 
ment, there is yet in every institution a 
struggle for permanence, a hostility to 
change. In what age has not the church 
condemned heresy, or science repudiated 
new theories, or government radicalism ? 
Have not these institutions, in many cases, 
been more violent in their assaults upon in- 
dividual |want of conformity within, than 
upon the most hostile of adversaries with- 
out? On the other hand, the process of 
evolution is towards heterogeneity. Its 
natural product is individuality. 
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Paradoxical as it may seem, the individ- 
ual must find his perfect liberty in the very 
institutions which seem most to crush him. 
And in them he ascends to the realization 
of his higher or universal self. 

Unconscious of the laws of its own devel- 
opment, but little able to direct its own true 
progress, the school has always manifested 
a tendency to crystallize into set forms, to 
make permanent and universal its chosen 
courses of study, to disregard the individual 
in the maintenance of uniformity. 

The history of education shows that the 
evolution of the educational ideal, like that 
of civil liberty, has been a slow and halting 

rocess, marked by persecutions and revo- 
utions. The contentions are still going 
on, the knights of iconoclasm are even now 
invading the most sacred precincts of the 
school-room to find and destroy our ancient 
penates. On the one hand we have the wis- 
dom of the fathers and the authority of law 
to determine what branches the common 
school shall teach, and on the other we have 
eminent scholars from the point of view of 
a comparative study of civilization casting 
doubt upon the advisability of teaching 
people to read, and others, for hygienic 
reasons, proposing to defer teaching a child 
to read until his roth year. On the one 
hand we have a steady and popular demand 
for a practical education marked especially 
by a thorough mastery of the details of 
arithmetic, and on the other hand we have 
gréat educational leaders minimizing the 
value of arithmetic as a disciplinary and as 
a practical study, and several criticising the 
requirements in this branch as excessive. 
On the one hand we have strong efforts to 
enrich the course with nature study and lit- 
erature, in amplification of geography and 
history, and on the other, we have one of 
the most brilliant and succsssful young men 
of the day, in the most widely circulated 
journal of this country, summing up what 
a pupil should know without mention of 
geography, history, grammar, or physiol- 
ogy. On the one hand with the use of the 
typewriter we have an increasing demand 
for perfect results in spelling, and on the 
other hand, in addition to the array of edu- 
cators hostile to the use of spelling book, 
we have the pertinent question, if we do 
teach spelling, with what spelling should 
we spell? On the one hand we have the 
experience of the ages summed up in the 
trite proverb ‘‘No excellence without la- 
bor,’’ and, on the other hand, there is a loud 
and ever-increasing clamor to make the 
work less in quantity and easier in quality, 
to let down the bars and cast up a royal 
highway to the temple of knowledge. 

The system of grades is built upon the 
assumption that pupils can do equal work 
in equal times, and that the subjects best 
for one are best for all, and that there is a 
definite parallelism in arrangement of the 
different branches and their subdivisions. 
This we all know is but partly true, if at 
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all. The pupil erects his own world of 
knowledge; he only is, as Dr. Harris says, 
‘‘a common term to his variety,’’ and the 
ground of uniformity is not in similarity of 
content, but in similarity of mental pro- 
cesses. These processes are equally active 
at all times, they have their nascent epochs, 
the favorable moment for the exercise of 
any mental function may or may not be 
synchronous in a class. 

From all these data we may infer that 
the want of adjustment between pupil and 
grade is rather the rule than the exception, 
and that the misfit is inevitable. Emerson 
says, ‘‘ Whoso would be a man must be a 
non-conformist.’’ Transferred to the pub- 
lic school epoch, that is almost to say, 
whoso would be himself must be a misfit. 

Originality is a mark of genius, but do 
the schools promote originality or individ- 
uality? Is not repression in the school 
more noticeable than expression? Is it not 
easier to find the work of the pruning knife 
than of the fertilizer? Is it not more com- 
mon to see illustrations of a fettering to 
methods than of the emancipation of true 
insight? Of conformity to outward forms 
rather than response to the quickening of 
eternal principles? Or to what extent are 
we ourselves tethered by prejudice and tra- 
dition ? 

The free school is a priceless boon, the 
courses of study are becoming increasingly 
wise and rich, the system of grades is an 
almost indispensable means of conductin 
the educational work of larger schools, an 
yet does not the pupil have to make conces- 
sions from his own ideal development that 
will go far to equal the advantages he re- 
ceives? Why do men of wide observation 
and keen insight like Frederic Harrison say 
that the schools of England have not turned 
out a first-class mind in forty years? What 
is extinguishing the light of the genius 
of childhood? Surely somewhere we have 
gone far afield in our efforts to educate! 

It is not my purpose to condemn, Iam far 
more ready to defend the school, system of 
grades, courses of study, and all. Ihavethe 
convicton that the good far outweighs the 
evil. I know that the great majority of 
children are happy in the work, that they 
are growing into a nobler manhood and 
womanhood than they would ever attain if 
they were left to build character aione with- 
out the influence of the public school. 





To discover a law is to a certain extent to 


master it, and to open the way so that it can 
be made to minister to the human will 
rather than militateagainst it. Heredity is 
no longer fatality; its laws being known, its 
tendencies to evil are being more and more 
conteracted, and its forces for good culti- 
vated. Inthe theory of evolution as first 
announced there was no teleology, but the 
more its modes and processes are compre- 
hended, the more is it in the domain of a 
final cause, or creative reason. To the an- 
cestral self or institution may be added the 
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mighty re-inforcement of intelligent will in 
purposive effort to realize the highest good. 
When the laws of human development are 
more clearly understood; when the pro- 
cesses by which man ascends out of the 
state of bondage to the world of material 
things into the perfect freedom of a spirit- 
ual realm of his own creation are more 
fully comprehended ; when the vicarious 
mission of the individual and of the race 
is universally realized; then the forces, 
the laws of evolution, heretofore however 
blind and inexorable, will be instruments 
under the direction of each master architect 
in building the ‘‘ statelier mansions”’ of the 
soul, In the struggle for perfect adjustment 
between man and his social environment, be- 
tween pupil and grade, there will be mutual 
concessions until perfect co-operation or 
better and perfect unification is realized. 

Without attempting to summarize the 
various points suggested here and there 
throughout this rambling and inadequate 
discussion of misfit pupils, in an attempt to 
bring this paper to an end, I have only to 
say, that I believe that some remedies for 
the existing defects in adjustment will be 
found (a) in increasing the care of the in- 
dividual, (b) in more power voluntarily con- 
ceded tothe state and greater wisdom in 
holding the individual to courses of instruc- 
tion, (c) in more thorough professional pre 
paration on the part of teacher, that he may 
understand the child, and be entirely worthy 
the confidence of the parent, (d) in more 
special schools of more different kinds, (e) 
more grouping of pupils on the ground of 
harmony of personal needs and equality of 
capacities, (f) in more of an effort to classify 
schools in vertical rather than on horizontal 
lines, (g) in recognizing the law of increas- 
ing specialization, the change of educational 
values, and the claims of new subjects with 
both culture and practical values, (h) in 
lengthening the time the class remains with 
a given teacher beyond the year and the 

rade, (i) in multiplying as far as it can be 

one judiciously even in the grades the 
number of elective branches, and especially, 
of elective topics ; (j) and in looking well to 
the springs of action that from the very be- 

inning noble impulses may have their just 
ruition in noble deeds. 

Supt. C. A. Babcock, Oil City: I have 
enjoyed the paper exceedingly. There 
is so much in it that I shall not attempt 
to discuss all of it, particularly as I wish 
to discuss something that was not in it. 
There was much in it that I had never 
thought of, but I had thought of some- 
thing else. Of course, school grades are 
a divine ordinance, while the pupils are 
unaccountably variable; and if they do 
not fit, of course the pupils are wrong, and 
ought to have been made different. Ask 
any tailor, and he will tell you in a case 
of misfit that the matter is with the 
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man—the coat is all right. So the grad- 
ing idea is all right; we can determine 
just what is in the child’s mind, how and 
when it gets in, how it must get out, and 
how it works around while it is in there; 
and so we can fit the child exactly to the 
grade. That is our way—but not nature’s 
way. She puts the child into an ungraded 
world to get knowledge as best it can; 
and strange and unnatnral as it may 
seem, the child gets along all right until 
it gets into school. The question is, 
whether we or nature make a mistake: 
I think wedo. I think we cannot deter- 
mine just what is or ought to be in the 
head of the child this year, next year, 
or any given year; what is wanted is 
to wake him up, and he will get it done, 
perhaps two or three years’ work in 
one. With the graded plan in vogue 
we lose time and force, and do not get 
the work done at last. I believe the 
fault is in us, and not in the child. It is 
not necessary, it is often not wise, to re- 
quire that he take steps in a certain speci- 
fied time or manner: we waste our energy 
and his, trying to make him do things 
when nature says it is the wrong time. 
What shall wedo about it? Throw open 
to the child the great world of literature, 
the greatest product of human life and 
thought, with all its aspirations and hopes 
and fears, its ideals of devotion to duty 
and love of right; its discrimination be- 
tween right and wrong; its heroes and 
heroines; its examples Of patriotism 
worked out in artistic form greater in 
effect than reality itself. If we must grade 
by anything, let it be by literature. 
Teach the pupil to read, to get the 
thought from the written symbol, and you 
open to him a new world, touching at 
all points the world without and the 
world within him. The world of nature 
is always around him, to observe and 
compare. With this and the world of 
literature, he has the best of means of 
growth. Icannot tell just how the effects 
are produced, but I know they are great 
and manifold. Ina word, I have found 
that in this way the child can be waked 
up—and there is a great difference be- 
tween a child awake and a chiid asleep, 
for educational purpeses. 

Principal Geo. Wheeler, Philadelphia, 
said it was possible to carry grading so 
far that the pupil becomes a side issue. 
When this is the case, and the child has 
to be distorted to fit the grade, of course 
something is wrong. What is the rem- 
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edy? Somebody at once replies, ‘‘ Indi- 
vidual instruction.’’ Butthat means un- 
graded schools, or at best ungraded classes 
in city schools. The tendency of the 
times even in the country is to centraliza- 
tion, township high schools, etc., in order 
that they may have the advantage of 
grades like city schools. Must we move 
in the other direction? Individual in- 
struction means fewer pupils to a teacher 
and better teachers, to get the results now 
accomplished. It will be generally con- 
ceded by teachers that graded schools 
give better opportunities than the un- 
graded, which have been tried, and in 
many ways been found wanting; any 
other conclusion is repudiated by reason 
and experience. Of course there are dif- 
ficulties—the defective, the incorrigible, 
the slow, the unusually bright, those who 
are not aligned; but how small would be 
the share of attention their needs would re- 
ceive under the ‘‘individual instruction’’ 
plan. Even these are better provided for 
in the grades by judicious teachers. 

Supt. Patterson, Pottsville: When I 
took hold of the superintendency in 1867, 
I asked the Directors for one ungraded 
school into which were put truants, those 
who attended very irregularly, those who 
could not keep up, etc. They were a dis- 
advantage to the other pupils in the 
graded schools, and received little benefit 
there. A lady teacher tried it, but did 
not succeed well; then we employed a 
cheap man, who had taught a long time. 
It was not a great success, but it relieved 
the other schools, and the boys did better 
inthe ungraded school. Finally, another 
teacher when ready to leave advised the 
Directors to grade the school, which was 
done, perhaps not wisely. Several good 
boys came out of it during the ungraded 
period; one was valedictorian of his high 
school class. I think every town of any 
size should have one ungraded school, if 
only for those who cannot keep up. Per- 
haps we might have some ungraded work 
in the graded schools with advantage—in 
arithmetic, for example. 

The last paper of the session was then 
read by Supt. D. A. Harman, of Hazle- 
ton, on the question: 


WHAT OUGHT THE SUPERINTENDENT TO 
EXPECT OF TEACHERS AS REGARDS 
PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT? 

Some years ago an article appeared in one 


of the journals of education, specifying the 
attainments or equipment of the public 
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school teacher. It seemed to me that the 
requirements were unreasonable, and I 
began an investigation that proved eventu- 
ally to be both interesting and profitable. 

I found that a number of the common- 
wealths of our nation defined in their stat- 
utes with considerable clearness, and cer- 
tainly with a generous use of descriptive 
adjectives, the requirements of the teacher 
mentally, morally and physically. Parents 
and directors had very positive views upon 
certain phases of those requirements, and 
writers and authors multiplied their duties 
and responsibilities ad infinitum. I then 
turned to my own corps, and with a few 
questions requiring written answers, I 
learned their views of what may reasonably 
be expected in the matter of preparation 
and effectiveness, and upon tabulating their 
opinions, found that they were their own 
most severe critics and confirmed the judg- 
ment of the censors previously consulted. 
Prabably no other event in my experience 
as an educator impressed me so forcibly as 
this investigation, with the importance 
and dignity of the teacher’s profession. 
Responsibility honors the vocation, and 
fortunate is that community whose teach- 
ing force recognizes the ideal teacher, ac- 
cepts the responsibility, and endeavors 
conscientiously to meet the obligations 
imposed. 

Whether or not the principles of educa- 
tion have yet been reduced to a science, 
whether or not there is a real philosophy 
of teaching, there is no question about 
there being an art; and the artist teacher, 
while he is not, and indeed should not be- 
momentarily conscious of applying princi 
ples in his every act of instructing or gov- 
erning, is constantly making application of 
well understood laws that guide him to 
right progress. It is this passing from the 
servitude of the consciousness of the indi- 
vidual process to operations under the con- 
trolling power of higher and still higher 
generality of law that lifts him from the 
class of the mere operative to that of the 
artist. 

A study of the history of education re- 
veals the fact that in all the past every civ- 
ilized nation had its artist teachers, and that 
“the acutest thinkers of all the ages have 
worked at the solution of the educational 
problem, and the educating art has been 
practiced under every variety of conditious, 
civil, social, religious, philosophic and 
ethnic.’’ In our own country, however, the 
present generation is but awakening to the 
fact that teaching requires skilled attain- 
ments that properly place it among the vo- 
cations in the class of professions. This 
sentiment has grown very rapidly within 
the past decade. 

From a recent report of the Committee of 
Education, we learn that there are in the 
United States one hundred and sixty-seven 
Normal Schools supported in whole or in 
part by public funds, one hundred and 
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seventy-eight private Normal Schools, four 
hundred and ninety-four public High 
Schools, and three hundred and twenty-six 
private High Schools in which students are 
trained for teachers, and two hundred and 
eleven universities and colleges that have 
pedagogical departments. In these various 
schools there are nearly ninety thousand 
young men and women pursuing teacher’s 
training courses. If to these institutions 
are added the hundreds of summer Normal 
Schools, the county institutes, and the tons 
of literature in the forms of journals, maga- 
zines and books that are annually issued, 
we begin to realize that the people of the 
United States are very much in earnest 
about the mrtter of having trained teachers 
for our schools. This demand is not con- 
fined, however, to the profession of teach- 
ing. Theology, law, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy,—all have raised their standards 
of admission and requirements for gradua- 
tion, and, strange to say, those professions 
that have made the greatest advance in time 
required for the completion of the special 
course have had, by far, the greatest per- 
centage of increase in attendance. 

Our American youth are anxious to rise 
above the common level, and they should be 
encouraged in this laudable ambition. 
With their native country an open door for 
people of every clime, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that they fit themselves to become 
masters in mechanics, commerce and the 
ne or they will be hustled and 

umbled in the more common avocations of 
life. If ninety thousand young men and 
women are willing under present circum- 
stances to spend from one to several years 
and millions of dollars to prepare themselves 
for the teacher’s calling, what would they 
not do, if the competition of unskilled and 
unprepared youth, fresh from the farm, the 
shops, the school, the home, were removed ? 
Can any one give a good reason why this 
competition should exist ? What an impetus 
to proper preparation ‘for the responsible 
duties of the schoolroom would be given 
were the ee ay top to raise the standard 
professionally for certificating teachers and 
fix a minimum annual salary as their re- 
muneration. I am well aware that statute 
law alone will never give us successful 
teachers, but it can minimize the evil result- ‘ 
ing from inexperienced and incapable ones. 

All that I have said thus far is in justifi- 
cation of the superintendent who expects, 
and demands if necessary, professioual im- 
pantry upon the part of his teachers. I 

ave not attempted to prove the necessity of 
professional knowledge from a consideration 
of the pupils’ rights, but have tried to dem- 
onstrate that the Commonwealths expect it 
from the liberal manner in which they pro- 
vide for it and that its importance is being 
recognized in all high educational circles. 

Most superintendents probably find the 
following classes of teachers in their corps: 
First, men and women who have natural 
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ability, supplemented by careful, thorough 
preparation. Thcy are the the leaders in 
thought and activity and are as a strong 
right arm to the superintendent ; they need 
but little direction and no urging in profes- 
sional matters. Second, those who havethe 
teaching gift, but no special training. As 
a rule, they are willing learners and readily 
pursue such course of study and practice as 
may be suggested. A third class of teachers 
are those who have sufficient intelligence 
for mere instruction in the schools, but lack 
the true spirit to make their work success- 
ful. Teaching with them is simply an occupa- 
tion, without a professional aspect, and with 
but little more of human interest to them 
than they would find in mechanics or bar- 
gaining. They are to the teaching force 
what skeptics in the Church of Christ are to 
the congregation—they chill the active, 
faithful workers, and are veritable sprags in 
every forward movement. These types in 
modified form are found, I suppose, in every 
school system of the Commonwealth, and 
must, to a certain extent, be dealt with col- 
lectively in any means taken to advance the 
corps professionally. However, a wise 
superintendent will use all legitimate in- 
fluence to prevent the election of an unpre- 
pared or incapable person ; an ounce of pre- 
vention in this respect is worth many 
pounds’of cure, and more can be done in the 
matter than may at first seem  megngeeen 
I know of no better preventive than a para- 
graph in the rules and regulations covering 
the selection of teachers stating that ‘‘the 
applications of persons who have had neither 
successful experience in teaching nor special 
preparation for it, will not be considered in 
making appointments.’’ 

Such arule protects a Board of Directors 
from the appeals of those who would force 
unprepared or incompetent persons upon the 
payroll of the district and gives a proper pre- 
ference to the young men and women who 
have spent time and money to fit them- 
selves for school duties. The best time to 
adopt such a resolution is during the term 
before applications have been received, so 
that no charge of partiality or favoritism can 
truthfully be made. 

The teachers selected, what ought the 
superintendent expect of them as regards 
professional improvement? 

In my own practice I have divided the 
corps into two divisions, those holding pro- 
visional certificates and those possessing a 
certificate of higher grade. For the former 
a course of reading and study embracing at 
least three years is planned, and at the end 
of that time, if the examinations have been 
satisfactory and the school-room work indi- 
cative of the earnest, successful teacher, a 
ag certificate is granted, and the 

older passes into the second division, 
where she remains as long as she manifests 
a proper interest in her duties, continues 
successful in her school work and maintains 
a professional spirit. For the whole body 
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of teachers we plan annually what we be- 
lieve to be a reasonable program of reading, 
study and recitation. No two years have 
been exactly alike. Sometimes it has been 
one institute monthly and reading circles 
by building or grades; other times two in- 
stitutes monthly; this year an institute 
each month and a meeting of each grade 
monthly. The programs vary, but usually 
we have one culture study, one professional 
branch, and papers read on assigned topics, 
followed by discussions. At other times, 
part of the program is still more practical, 
when teachers are asked to illustrate meth- 
ods by bringing their classes before the in- 
stitute. A portion of each session is as- 
signed to the superintendent, who utilizes 
the period by making suggestions upon 
local school affairs and in presenting some 
special phase of educational activity. In 
these various meetings during the past 
eighteen years we have critically studied 
several works upon psychology, pedagogy, 
literature, history, school management, 
methods and history of education; all ques- 
tions of school polity, including courses of 
study, examinations, promotions, etc., have 
received consideration at these meetings, 
likewise all proposed changes in our local 
schools. If the superintendent is alive to 
his opportunity these meetings afford an 
excellent means of training teachers to 
think comprehensively about their work, 
to feel that their zone of influence is not 
bounded by the four walls of the school- 
room, and to act in conjunction with the 
superintendent in every forward movement. 

We have always recognized the necessity of 
keeping abreast of the times, not professionally 
alone, but in the current events of the world, 
and have therefore made these meetings largely 
contributory to this end. Editors have been ap- 
pointed whose duty it was to cull from news- 
papers and magazines the most important items 
for consideration and discussion. In addition, 
ways and means were devised by which we 
have established a teachers’ library of several 
hundred volumes einbracing professional books, 
standard works of literature, art, history and 
reference; the latest additions consisting of the 
Warner Library of the World’s Best Literature, 
and some twenty recent works of fiction. I 
may not be right, but am at least honest in my 
belief that it is not so much the books that 
teachers may be required to read and study 
along professional lines, as it is the educational 
atmosphere that they constantly breathe that 
gives them the true teaching spirit. With this 
thought in mind I have not subjected them to 
formal examinations after they have reached 
the professional grade of certificate, but have 
endeavored rather to surround them by condi- 
tions for healthy, unconscious growth. I fully 
believe that one test of the successful superin- 
tendent is, as another has said, “ that his teach- 
ers will be growing.’’ In my experience to 


arouse and maintain enthusiasm in the work, 
and to stimulate professional zeal, nothing can 
take the place of well planned teachers’ meet- 
ings, preferably monthly institutes for general 
work, and grade meetings for details. 


If into 
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these gatherings the superintendent carries a 
spirit of sincerity in his work, and helpfulness 
to the teacher; if he shows a familiarity with 
the best modern educational thought and with 
the needs of his own school system, he will 
beget a confidence in his plans and integrity of 
purpose that will bring a hearty support to his 
suggestions whether along the line of educa- 
tional ways and means or professional improve- 
ment. The adage, “ As is the teacher, so is the 
school,’’ may be trite, but nevertheless, in sev- 
eral respects, it istrue. With equal force may it 
be said that a body of teachers image in certain 
particulars their superintendent. The nearer a 
man approaches the perfections of an ideal 
superintendent the more power does he acquire 
over his teachers for the accomplishment of 
wise purposes in his school system, one of 
which is correct professional attitude. In the 
early part of this paper, I touched upon the 
question of the ideal teacher. How would a 
a consideration of the ideal superintendent 
affect our discussion of the subject assigned me ? 
I will enumerate some of his essential charac- 
teristics as defined by statutes and by men who 
have made a particular study of his relation to 
teachers and school systems. 

The superintendent must be a “‘ person of lit- 
erary and scientific acquirements and skill and 
experience in the art of teaching.” A superin- 
tendent should have no other business than to 
care for his schools. He should not be a 
merchant, nor a lawyer, nor a farmer, but his 
business should be to supervise the schools of 
his district. _‘‘No supervisor is so good as 
he who climbed from the lowest round and 
knows all the steps.’”? In order that a superin- 
tendent may influence teachers to improve 
themselves professionally, he must be able to 
inspire them with a proper zeal for their work. 
This cannot be done if he meets his own obliga- 
tions in a perfunctory manner, if his education 
is deficient or and his interests are divided. ‘‘He 
shovld be a man of broad and generous culture, 
a lover of good books, versed in the best litera- 
ture of the day, one whose presence is an influ- 
ence for good, and whose words are an inspira- 
tion. ‘He should have a thorough knowledge 
of school work, and should be an expert to 
whom teachers may go for advice and instruc- 
tion.’”? ‘‘He should be able to direct teachers 
in their professional reading, and select wisely 
books for a teachers’ library. He must be a 
good executive, not only able to plan courses of 
study, meetings of grades, teachers, etc., but 
have the ability to carry out his plans and to 
preside with dignity.’”? ‘‘He should have had 
experience as a teacher that he may ——— 
with them in their difficulties. He must be able 
to inspire them with a desire for better things. 
He should, however, not make his teachers de- 
—- upon him, but rouse them to work out 
or themselves plans for the management of 
their schools and methods and devices for in- 
struction and discipline. He must not be auto- 
cratic, but having aroused the true spirit of 
teaching, leave his teachers as much liberty as 
possible to work out their own ideals.” ‘‘ He 


should be in touch with the best educational 
thought of his time carrying to others the 
freshness and life which come from reading 
and studying whatever bears upon the questions 
he is called upon to aid in solving. He should 
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be a leader endowed by nature with strong 
native sense, and at the same time be able to 
impart enthusiasm and energy to all with whom 


he comes in contact.’’ He must above all bea 
man of sterling character and of great soul, a 
lover of childhood and a believer in its possibil- 
ities for good. Show me such a superintendent, 
and I will point you toa man who needs not 
consider this question in its specific aspect, for 
his teachers are touched by a live coal from off 
his altar, and whether they realize it or not, are 
being consumed with a zeal that appropriates 
everything for the accomplishment of its pur- 
jose. 

F There are teachers who rank among the first 
in efficiency, but who never have been able to 
master the philosophical side of their work. 
And while it is true thatthe profession of teach- 
ing calls for a deep insight into principles and 
an intelligent knowledge of methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline, and for special training, 
yet these persons, notwithstanding their lack iu 
some attainments acquired in the schools and 
from books do, by reason of their native ability, 
tact, sympathy and enthusiasm, their nobility 
of manhood and womanhood, reach the hearts 
and intellects of the children, moulding and 
fashioning the one, developing and quickening 
the othcr, with such exquisite skill that we lose 
sight of processes and theories in the excellence 
of results. The ideal superintendent will not 
expect dissertations upon the philosophy of her 
work from such ateacher. ‘‘It isthe spirit that 
quickeneth,’’ and where the true teaching spirit 
is manifested the best that we can do is to en- 
courage and cherish it, giving the direction ne- 
cessary to strengthen the teacher’s work from a 
professional standpoint. 


Dr. G. W. Flounders, Philadelphia: To 
the three factors, Land, Labor and Capi- 
tal, there has been added in our times a 
fourth, the promoter or entrepreneur. 
The Superintendent is the entrepreneur 
in the educational system. The paper 
has done well in telling us what the 
superintendent may do, as well as what 
he may expect. Having no notice of ap- 
pointment to discuss the paper, he would 
not detain the Convention at this late hour. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Supt. Berkey reported from the Com- 
mittee on Nominations the following list 
of officers proposed for next year’s ses- 
sion at Harrisburg which was agreed to 
and the officers declared elected: 

President—J. M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre. 

Vice-President—N. P. Kinsley, Franklin. 

Secretary—W. F. Harpel, Shamokin. 

Treasurer—J. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 

Executive Committee—lI,. E. McGinnes, 
Steelton; I. O. Foose, Harrisburg; G. W. 
Twitmyer, Bethlehem. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Supt. Kendall reported from the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions the following, 
which were adopted unanimously: 
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The City and Borough School Superin- 
tendents of Pennsylvania assembled in their 
Tenth Anuual Convention, hereby place 
upon record. 

First: Their sincere appreciation of the 
cordial hospitality of the University of 
Pennsylvania and of the authorities of 
Houston Hall, and of the Alumnz Associ- 
ation of the Girls’ Normal School, of the 
interesting and —— addresses by 
Provost Harrison and Supt. Brooks, and of 
the special effort of the local and executive 
committees, and of Dr. M. G. Brnmbaugh 
and other members of the University facult 
to make thesessions of the Convention bot 
profitable and enjoyable. 

Second: Our hearty endorsement of the 
policy set forth by Dr. Penniman in his 
able address, and our gratification to note 
the special effort beiug made by the Univer- 
sity to codrdinate the work of secondary 
and higher education. 

Third: Our recommendation that the 
Legislative Committee of the State Associ- 
ation be requested to endeavor to secure 
necessary legislation. 

(a) To enforce a proper registration of 
births. 

(6) A correct registration of children” of 
school age. 

(c) To permit the organization and main- 
tenance of industrial schools in the cities 
and boroughs of the commonwealth. 

(zd) To provide for the free distribution of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal to every 
school director in the State. 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Supt. McGinnes reported from the 
Committee of Conference with Commit- 
tee of State Teachers’ Association that 
they had decided to recommend the ap- 
pointment of a committee to confer with 
similar committees of Directors’ Associa- 
tion (should such be appointed) and of 
State Teachers’ Association, to formylate 
a plan of federation and report same to 
next session. The recommendation of 
the committee was adopted, and the 
present committee continued. 

The programme being completed, and 
the hour of adjournment past, President 
Jones, after thanking the members of the 
Convention for their attendance and in- 
terest, and bespeaking for his successor 
the support that had made his work 
pleasant and easy, declared the session 
adjourned, to meet next year at Harris- 
burg, at call of Executive Committee. 

The names of members and visitors in- 
vited to the privilege of the floor are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order of the cities 
and boroughs, the superintendents being 
placed first. The list as furnished to the 


Secretary follows: 
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Bethlehem—Geo. W. Twitmyer. 

Braddock—John S. Keefer. 

Bristol—Miss Louise D. Baggs. 

Chester—Charles F. Foster. 

Coal Twp. (Northumb’d Co.)—Albert Lloyd. 

Columbia —Daniel Fleisher. 

Conshohocken—J. Horace Landis. 

Erie—H. C. Missimer. 

Franklin—N. P. Kinsley. | 

Hazleton—David A. Harman. 

Hazle Twp. (Luzerne Co. )—Joseph B. Gabrio. 

Homestead—John C. Kendall. 

Johnstown—J. M. Berkey. 

Lancaster—R. K. Buehrle, J. P. McCaskey, J. 
D. Pyott. 

Lebanon—R. T. Adams. 

Lock Haven—John A. Robb. 

Lower Merion Twp.(Montg’y Co.)—J.I.Robb. 

Mahanoy City—William N. Ehrhart. 

Middletown—H. J. Wlckey. 

Mt. Carmel—Samuel H. Dean. 

New Brighton—J. B. Richey. 

Norristown — Jos. K. Gotwals, A. D. Eisen- 
hower, Henry Campbell, 

Oil City—C. A. Babcock. 

Philadelphia—Dr. Edward Brooks, Dr. E. A. 
Singer, Miss Lydia Kirby, Miss E. S. Tait 
(Girls’ Normal School), J. A. M. Passmore, Dr. C, 
A. Herrick (Central High School), Dr. W. L. 
Sayre (Manual Training School), Dr. Lewis 
Harley, J. Liberty Todd (Industrial Art School), 
Dr. G. W. Flounders, Principals O. P. Corn- 
man (N. W. Grammar School), J. L. Shroy 
(Whitehall School), J. H. Michener (Hoffman 
School), C. F. Michener (Martin School), E. E. 
Michener (Taylor School), Jos. Miller, Jacob 
Rohrback, Dr. W. L. Balentine; and of the 
University of Pa., Drs. M. G. Brumbaugh, W. 
R. Newbold, Lightner Witmer and J. H. Pen- 
niman, Dean cf the College. 

Pheenixville—J. Harry Leister. 

Pittsburg—Saniuel Andrews. 

Pottstown—Wm. W. Rupert. 

Pottsville—B. F. Patterson. ° 

Reading —Ebenezer Mackey. 

Scranton— George Howell. 

Shamokin—Wnm. F. Harpel. 

Shenandoah—J. W. Cooper. 

South Bethlehem —Owen R. Wilt. 

Steelton—L. E. McGinnes. 

Sunbury—Ira Shipman. 

Tyrone—I. C. M. Ellenberger. 

West Chester — Addison Jones, Walter L. 
Philips, S. I. Kreemer. 

Wilkes-Barre—James M. Coughlin. 

Wilkinsburg—E. J. Shives. 

Williamsport— Charles Lose. 

York—Atreus Wanner, Dr. E. T. Jeffers. 


The following superintendents, princi- 
pals, and others, were also present: 


County Supts. W. H. Slotter, Bucks; G. W. 
Moore, Chester; A. G. C. Smith, Delaware. 
Normal Principals G. M. Philips, 1st district; 
E. O. Lyte, 2d district; W. T. Gordon, Coates- 
ville; J. R. Hunsicker, Downingtown; L. S. 
Shimmell, Harrisburg; D. G. Hartney, Lang- 
horne; Horace Beidler, Lansdale; H. H. Spayd, 
Minersville; C. J. Walton, Newlin; Henry H. 
Todd, Swarthmore; Daniel Eckels, Upland; A. 
E. Gehman, Wallingford; J. C. Hockenberry, 
South Chester; Dr. C. C. Rounds, N. H., Arthur 
Potter, N. Y. 
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HE space left is such that we must be 
brief, but it is enough to say that we 
know nothing better for this opening 
paragraph than the remarks of Supt. C. 
A. Babcock, of Oil City, at the Conven- 


tion of Superintendents held recently in- 


Philadephia, which is reported in full by 
Mr. J. D. Pyott in the present number. 
These remarks are already in type on 
page 407, and need not be repeated here. 
It is a great thing to be right on a ques- 
tion so important, and we think Mr. Bab- 
cock is right. It was good to hear one 
of the oldest, ablest and best men in the 
work of supervision in Pennsylvania take 
this high ground with the quiet air of as- 
sured conviction: The best in literature, 
wisely adapted to the grades from first to 
last, and plenty of it always and every- 
where in the schools. The selections 
here given were written from memory on 
the dates named, by the pupils of the 
Boys’ High School of Lancaster. 


THE RAINBOW. 


Isometimes have thought in my loneliest hours, 

That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers, 

Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon, 

When my heart wasas light as a blossom in June; 

The green earth was moist with the late fallen 
showers, 

The breeze fluttered down and blew open the 
flowers; 

While a single white cloud in its haven of rest, 

On the white wing of peace floated offin the west. 


As I threw back my tresses to catch the cool 
breeze 

That scattered the rain-drops and dimpled the 
seas, 

Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 

Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold! 

*T was born in a moment, yet, quick at its birth, 

It has stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth 

And, fair as an angel, it floated all free. 

With a wing onthe earth and a wing on the sea. 


How calm was the ocean ! how gentle its swell ! 

Like a woman’s soft bosom, it rose and it fell, 

While its light sparkling waves, stealing laugh- 
ingly o’er, 

When they saw the fair rainbow, knelt down to 
the shore ; 

No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer; 

Yet I felt that the spirit of worship was there, 

And bent my young head in devotion and love, 

*Neath the form of the angel that floated above. 


How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings! 
How boundless its circle, how radiant its rings! 
If I looked on the sky, ’twas suspended in air; 
If I looked on the ocean, the rainbow was there; 
Thus forming a girdle as brilliant and whole 
As the thoughts of the rainbow that circled my 
soul— 
Like the wing of the Deity, calmly unfurled, 
It bent from the cloud, and encircled the world. 
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There are moments, I think, when the spirit re- 
ceives [leaves ; 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten 
When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose, 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a 
rose; [the sky, 
And thus, when the rainbow had passed from 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by; 
It left my full soul like the wing of a dove, 
All fluttering with pleasure, and fluttering with 
love. 


I know that each moment of rapture or pain 
But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain; 
I knowthat my form, like that bow from the 

wave, [grave, 
May pass from the earth and lie cold in the 
Yet oh! when death’s shadows my bosom un- 

cloud— {aud shroud, 
When I shrink from the thought of the coffin 
May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit enfold 
In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold. 


OZYMANDIAS. 


I met a traveler from an antique land, 
Whosaid: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Nearthem on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 
things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that 
And on the pedestal these words appear: [fed. 
“* My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, anddespair!”’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


Feb. 6. P. B. Shelley. 


BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 


*T was on a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door, 

Was sitting in the sun, 
And by him sported on the green, 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 
She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll somethimg large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet, 

In playing there, had found; 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was solarge, and smooth, and round, 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
‘* Tis some poor fellow’s skull,’’ said he, 
‘*Who fell in the great victory. 


‘TI find them in the garden, 
For there’s many here about; 
And often when I go to plow, 
The plowshare turns them out! 
For many thousand men,”’ said he, 
‘* Were slain in that great victory.’ 


** Now tell us what ’twas all about,”’ 
Young Peterkin he cries; 
While little Wilhelmine looks up, 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 
** Now tell us all about the war, 
Aud what they killed each other for."’ 
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“It was the English,’’ Kaspar cried, 
‘* Who put the French to rout, 
But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out. 
But everybody said,’’ quoth he, 
‘* That ’twas a famous victory. 


‘* My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon littie stream hard by; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly; 
So, with his wife and child, he fied, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 


‘* With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted, far and wide; 
And many a nursing mother then 
And new-born baby died; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 
‘«They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlboro’ won 
And our young prince, Eugene.” 

““ Why’ ’twas a very wicked thing!” 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

‘* Nay, nay, my little girl,’ quoth he, 

‘*It was a famous victory. 


‘* And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.”’ 

“ But what good came of it, at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

‘Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 

‘** But ’twas a famous victory. ””—. Southey. 

THE PASSAGE. 

Many a year is in its grave 

Since I crossed this restiess wave, 

And the evening fair as ever, 

Shines on ruin, rock, and river. 

Then in this same boat, beside, 

Sat two comrades, true and tried; 

One with all a father’s truth, 

One with all the fire of youth. 

One on earth in silence wrought, 

And his grave in silence sought; 

But the younger, brighter form, 

Passed in battle and in storm, 


So, whene’er I turn mine eye 

Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends come o’er me, 

Friends who closed their course before me. 

Yet what binds us friend to friend, 

But that soul with soul can blend? 

Soul-like were those days of yore— 

Let us walk ir soul once more! 

Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee !— 

Take, I give it willingly— 

For, invisible to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me. 
Uhland. 


PSALM VIII. 
O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! who hast set thy 
glory above the heavens. Out of the 


mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou 
ordained strength because of thine ene- 
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mies, that thou mightest still the enemy 
and the avenger. When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? and the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, 


| and hast crowned him with glory and 


honor; thou madest him to have domin- 
ion over the works of thy hands. Thou 
hast put all things under his feet: all 
sheep and oxen, yea. and the beasts of 
the field; the fowl of the air, and the fish 
of the sea, and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the seas. O Lord, 
our Lord, how excellent is thy name in 
all the earth! Feb. 13. 
THE STATUE. 
In Athens, when all learning centered there, 
Men reared a column of sur assing height 
In honor of Minerva, wise and fair, 
And on the top, that dwindled to the sight, 
A statue of the goddess was to stand, 
That wisdom might obtain in all the land. 


And he who, with the beauty in his heart, 
Seeking in faultless work immortal youth, 
Wonld mould this statue with the finest art, 
Making the wintry marble glow with truth, 
Should gain the prize. Two sculptors sought 
the fame: 
The prize they craved was an enduring name. 


Alcamenes soon carved his little best; 
But Phidias, beneath a dazzling thought, 
That like a bright sun in a cloudless west 
Lit up his wide, great soul, with pure love 
wrought 
A statue, and its face of changeless stone 
With calm, far-sighted wisdom towered and 
shone. 
Then to be judged the labors were unveiled; 
But af the marble thought, that by degrees 
Of hardship Phidias cut, the people railed. 
‘*The lines are coarse; the form too large,’’ 
said these, 
‘* And he who sends this rough result of haste, 
Sends scorn, and offers insult to our taste.”’ 


Alcamenes’ praised work was lifted high 
Upon the capital where it might stand; 
But there it seemed too small, and ’gainst the sky 
Had no proportion from the uplooking land; 
So it was lowered and quickly put aside, 
And thescorned thought was mounted to be tried. 


Surprise swept over the faces of the crowd, 
And changed them as a sudden breeze may 
change 
A field of fickle grass. and long and loud 
Their mingled shouts, to see a sight so strange! 
The statue stood completed i in its place, 
Each coarse line melted to a line of grace. 


So bold, great actions, that are seen too near, 
Look rash and foolish to unthinking eyes; 
They need the past for distance, to appear 
In their true grandeur. Let us yet be wise, 
And not too soon our neighbor’s deed malign, 
For what seems coarse is often good and fine. 
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CORONACH. 


He is gone on the mountain, he is lost to the 
forest, 

Like a summer-dried fountain, when our need 
was the sorest; 

The fount, reappearing, from the rain-drops 
shall borrow, 

But to us comes no cheering, to Duncan no 


morrow! 
The hand of the reaper takes the ears that are 
hoary, {glory ; 


But the voice of the weeper wails manhood in 

The autumn winds rushing waft the leaves that 
are serest, 

But our flower was in flushing when blighting 
was nearest.— 

Fleet foot on the correi, sage counsel in cumber, 

Red hand in the foray, how sound is thy slumber! 

Like the dew on the mountain, like the foam on 
the river, [and forever. 

Like the bubble on the fountain, thou art gone 

Feb, 20. Walter Scott. 


THE LABORER. 


Stand up—erect! Thou hast the form 
And likeness of thy God!—Who more ? 
A soul as dauntless ’mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure as breast e’er wore. 
What then ?—Thou art as true a man 
As moves the human mass among, 
As much a part of the great plan 
That with creation’s dawn began 
As any of the throng. 


Who is thineenemy? The high 
In station, or in wealth the chief ? 
The great, who coldly pass thee by, 
With proud step and averted eye? 
Nay ! nurse not such belief. 
If true unto thyself thou wast, 
What were the proud one’s scorn to thee? 
A feather, which thou mightest cast 
Aside as idly as the blast 
The light leaf from the tree. 


No: uncurbed passions, low desires, 
Absence of noble self-respect, 

Death, in the breast’s consuming fires, 

To that high nature which aspires 
Forever, till thus checked,— 

These are thine enemies—thy worst; 
They chain thee to thy lowly lot, 

Thy labor and thy life accursed. 

Oh, stand erect, and from them burst, 
And longer suffer not. 

Thou art thyself thine enemy: 
The great !—what better they than thou? 

As theirs is not thy will as free? 

Has God with equal favors thee 
Neglected to endow? 


True, wealth thou hast not—’tis but dust : 
Nor place—uncertain as the wind ; 
But that thou hast, which, with thy crust 
And water, may despise the lust 
Of both—a noble mind. 


With this, and passions under ban, 
True faith, and holy trust in God, 
Thou art the peer of any man. 
Look up, then, that thy little span 
Of life may be well trod. 
W. D, Gallagher. 
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TAKE JOY HOME. 
Take joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad, 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
There is a rest remaining. Hast thou sinned? 
There isasacrifice. Lift up thy head: 
The lovely world and the over-world alike 
Ring with a song eterne, a happy reder: 
** Thy Father loves thee.’’ 
Feb. 27. Jean Ingelow. 


‘“HAT’S NOT THE WAY AT SEA.’’ 


‘‘ That’s not the way at sea, my boys, 
That’s not the way at sea!’’ 


He stood upon the fiery deck, 
Our captain kind and brave! 

He would not leave the burning wreck, 
While there was one to save. 


We wanted him to go before, 
And we would follow fast; 

We could not bear to leave him there, 
Beside the blazing mast. 


But his voice rang out in a cheery shout ; 
And noble words spoke he— 
‘* That’s not the way at sea, my boys, 
That’s not the way at sea!”’ 


So each one did as he was bid, 
And into the boats we passed, 

While closer came the scorching flame, 
And our captain was the last. 


Yet once again he dared his life, 
One little lad to save ; 
Then we pulled to shore from the blaze and 
roar, 
With our captain kind and brave. 


In the face of death, with its fiery breath, 
He had stood, and so weuld we! 

For that’s the way at sea, my boys, 
For that’s the way at sea. 


Now let the noble words resound, 
And echo far and free, 

Wherever English hearts are found. 
On English shore or sea. 


The iron nerve of duty, joined 
With golden vein of love, 

Can dare to do, and dare to wait, 
With courage from above. 


Our captain’s shout among the flames 
A watchword long shall be— 
‘* That’s not the way at sea, my boys, 
That’s not the way at sea.’’ 
F.. R. Havergal. 


FINIS. 


An arm of aid to the weak, 
A friendly hand to the friendless, 
Kind words, so short to speak, 
But whose echo is endless; 
The world is wide, these things are small ; 
They may be nothing, but they are all. 
March 6. 
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ON DUTY AT CALAMBA: IV. 





IN PHILIPPIN E ISLANDS. 





HESE dates are continued from the 

daily letters to his wife of Capt. 

Edw. W. McCaskey, of Lancaster, Quar- 
termaster 21st U. S. Infantry : 


Calamba, Dec. 12.—Some shooting. Very 
busy in routine work all a.m. Got boat off, 
wood upandissued. To-day Major Wittich 
has inspected property of headquarters of 
regiment and two battalions, storerooms, 
companies F, G, I and E, band and hospi- 
tal. Big contract. The first time a ‘‘ clean 
up’’ has been tried since we landed in 
Manila last May. How long ago that 
seems—years and years ago! Many things 
have happened in that time. To-morrow we 
go at B, L, K, M, and third battalion head- 

uarters. He is making a big sweep, but 
the amount of property lying about is great 
and it will not clear my papers by $10 000. 
No one seems to take much care of stuffin the 
field, but everything goes through the QO.M. 
Department and must be accounted for there. 
New Chino general reported on our front, 
and Malabar said to be relieved. The spies 
report that they expect to attack us on Fri- 
day next. We’ll be ready for them. Scorch- 
an, oe all day. 
ec. 13.—Night rather quiet. Several 
shots on M at taps, some disturbance. Fas- 
set and I sat up and talked, enjoying beauty 
of moon and stars, and clouds. Gave ‘‘Put 
Yourself in His Place’’ to Eltonhead, sug- 
=. Wire gone again ; hear only by 
at. Fellow trying to work us with a lot 
of bananas, to get out of hock a large banca 
that we had seized. It carried contraband 
matches, cigarettes, etc. Confiscated the 
whole thing, use boat to haul our meat 
ashore. Expect to make last draw of cloth- 
ing this week for month and quarter. Draw- 
ing clothing every week or so gets that item 
mixed. Awful hot. Major Wittich finished 
inspection of property of remaining compa- 
nies by noon. Very tedious job, but we got it 
out. Kujava has just reported the boat, her 
smoke showing about ten miles north. He 
was up on church tower, on lookout. Hope 
she brings with her a good home mail, and 
plenty ofit. 

Dec. 14.—Some firing at 10 o’clock last 
night, stirred things up for a while, then 
quiet. Fine moonand stars. Thenorthern 
constellations are lower and the southern 
higher, nearly overhead, some of them, as 
we are so much nearer the equator. The 
Pleiades, Hyades. Orion and the Dogs, the 
Twins and all the rest of the winter star 
groups make a glorious show here. Went 


aboard steamer and casco last night with 
Fasset, and had a rough time in the surf. 
Rumor that Aggie is coming by way of San 
Mateo, and may reach us by Christmas. We 
will give him plenty of good chow. Plenty 
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of boat business, Chino contracts and slaves 
and other items. Wood figures got mixed, 
straight finally, ninety cords since Oct. 22, 
and big prices, but must have it. Still fairly 
quiet, hot and windy. Surf very high. Got 
off return trip to city, then took in band re- 
hearsal for a short rest. Some fever and 
quinine. Col. Bullard, headquarters, and 
one battalion 39th regiment here towards 
morning, on way now. Glad they’recoming. 
Am ordered to select their camp, arrange 
boats for their landing and get teams to haul 
their stuff. Just heard that rebels are plan- 
ning attack for this p. m. or to-night. Hope 
they’ll wait until I get those 400 new troops 
ashore and up to their position in reserve on 
the right. Wewillneed them. Will cam 
them in the village across the lower ford, 
which is generally hostile. Must move na- 
tives out, but don’t expect much trouble. 
On board of survey to day on ton of rotten 
onions and potatoes. Condemned and gave 
them tothe natives. Very little shooting 
on this end of line near landing, but the 
people near by area bad lot. If they turn 
loose we’ll burn them up. News from a SPY 
that Pilar is killed. Hope it is true, for he 
is a bad one. The men in the hospital who 
are best able to fire are getting out to their 
companies on the line, poor fellows, and will 
be init if the fighting begins. Only the 
strongest are for duty to night, if attacked, 
to give the more sick and weak in hospital 
as much rest as possible, so as to be more 
ready for business in the morning should 
everybody needto be init. Ourmen on the 
line are in a bad way, sick and weak, and 
many look so tired and worn it is pitiful to 
see them. Wire just in from San Pedro 
Mercati that twotugs and four cascos passed 
at 3 p. m., coming very slowly. They may 
make the laguna by dark, and run the thirty 
miles across the lake to-night. If they 
get here by 2 a. m. we can get them ashore 
and into position after moon goes down at 
3 o’clock and before dawn at 5:30. 

Dec. 15.—-- Awake most of night, waiting 
for news of 39th’s arrival and hearing shots 
on the line. They left Pasig at 9 p. m., 
probably mistook course in laguna, 30 miles 
due south, right down middle of lake. Ex- 
pect them in soon. Have lookout on tower, 
nice hot job. No use to get much excited. 
We have 24 hours a day to do, and I try to 
do them quietly, subject to call all the time, 
getting sleep when I can, sometimes an hour 
at noon and several hours at night. It has 
been so since I took hold of this work of 
quartermaster, and, so far as possible, ever 
since we left Plattsburg. No attack yet. 
Surf high. Got 39th headquarters and one 
battalion 400 men ashore, then hustled with 
their freight. They have more of it than 
our whole regiment, their band more than 
a battalion, but will soon go with less. They 
have no tents, and need many things be- 
sides. Men look strong and vigorous, good 
to see them. Got them out to camp and 
fairly well fixed, with many wants. Big 
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issue of wood. Hard work to-day, too much 
of it, not enough sleep, more fever, more 
dope. Hear that 21st will be withdrawn in 
few days, fresh regiments taking our place. 
Four sacks of mail coming to-night, more 
‘in Manila, they say. Good news. Hope our 
next station will give us chance to recupe, 
get some of our men back from hospital, 
and refit. Then we’ll be ready to move any- 
where to do anything. 

Dec. 16.—Some shooting during night, a 
shot just now sounded very close, perhaps 
accidental. Boat late last evening. Got off 
cargo in heavy surf, lost some beef and 
other small stuff. All bread safe, Six 
horses for artillery unloaded this a. m. and 
the doctor's nag, also big cargo, includin 
an acre of potatoes and onions. Must loa 
dynamite gun, ammunition and fixings 
back to Manila, with baggage of Buckey 
and Stockley, experts who handle it. We 
could use it here for a while, but they seem 
to need it at Manila. All thetrouble comes 
in getting it off and on the boat through the 
surf, but it gets there. Crawford goes up to 
city with satchel full of money, commissary 
sales. Must keep the gangs going to get 
through. Have 17 companies here now, 6 
headquarters, 2 bands and 3 hospitals to 
keep going. Takes plenty of stuff and 
hustling. Rebels made some sort of dem- 
onstration at noon on our right front, but 
nothing came of it. Col. Bullard, of 39th, 
was intolunch. He is a great, jolly boy. 
Was in Capt. Parmeter’s class at West 
Point. Outposts of both sides in same 
place. 39th had another draw of wood this 
a. m., use about a day’s allowance for every 
meal. Last evening crowds of them were 
in the creek for a moonlight bath, a jolly 
time and plenty of noise. Windy and awful 
hot to-day, but now cooler and damp, more 
rain coming. Return trip to city near] 
ready, tow two empty cascoes, and one wit 
dynamite gun. 

Dec. 17.—A fight was to come on Friday, 
but the rebel generals hada row,and so many 
of their men were sick that it was post- 
poned. Lieut. Conly of E Company is used 
up and in hospital here. He would not 
ask to be relieved, but we had him brought 
in from the line, a mere skeleton. He was 
going down fast with dysentery and loss of 
sleep. Sleeps in a chair, sits up and dozes, 
for months unable to lie down and sleep, 
but still wanted to hang on to his work, 
grit tothe end. He must be sent home to 
the United States, poor fellow, or die. It’s 
all that can be done to save him. Some 
shooting last night, five volleys into M and 
K about 11 p. m. at one mile range, two re- 
turned. Wire to Banos gone. Awful hot. 
Small jobs going, but I cut offthe big gang 
for half a day. First time half a Sunday 
has been allowed, and the nigs are happy. 
They are having a fiesta, plenty of pa 
fights, use razor gaff spurs in their brutal 
sport. Got wire that Parmeter will bring 
me $500 this evening. Must hire native 
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help to do Q. M. work. White men can’t 
stand the heat, and it helps to keep these 
people friendly to hire and feed them. Mail 
in and very welcome, with its home letters 
and papers. 

Dec. 18.—Same to you all. Fairly quiet 
night, awake most of it. Some firing; fine 
moon. Got Conly and his baggage from 
hospital to boat. Our wire still cut, but 
they may get it together to day, cut in two 
places and 100 yards stolen out of the break.. 
All the freight we brought with us from 
home is yet stored at Manila, boxes, lock- 
ers, desks, etc. What we had with us we 
had—hope for the rest of our belongings 
some day soon. Damp, close, nawsty. La- 
guna lower, mud, stench—whew! Most of 
my laborers are ill, chills and fever. Money 
short, must have it soon, so that soldiers 
need not do this heavy work. It uses them 
up sure. Had some fever days lately, too 
much work in sun. Take plenty of quinine, 
and roll up in blankets for an hour to sweat, 
but it weakens. Write when I get achance, 
busy or not, about three minutes to a sheet 
like this. Yours of Nov. 5th justin. Boss 
Becker in bed all day yesterday with chills, 
got out to day when I had to send Kujava 
to Manila with some Spanish and Filipino 
official records we captured, that give names 
and positions of many of the head devils. 
K company reported through Major Wittich 
at the bridge that of three cannon shots fired 
by the rebels no one heard the projectiles. 
Perhaps a signal. Truitt was off at once to 
get out battery and go to bridge; Crawford 
to outlook on tower; Fassett as personal aid 
to Gen. Kline. I was to hurry 37th battal- 
ion to bridge, get out 39th in support and 
1st battalion of 21st in reserve—other bat- 
talions of 21st holding upper and lower 
town—then to handle shrapnel and other 
ammunition. Rain came down in sheets, 
and the rebels don’t like rain. So that if 
they meant business, they changed their 
minds. Our men can still fire from posi- 
tion. Sick and well turn out alikeand line 
up when the firing is on, but few platoons 
could go forward five miles on a hard march, 
too badly broken in health and stiength. 
We are expecting more troops here soon. 
General Lawton is also expected within a 
few days. 

Dec. 19. — Very wet all night. Volleys 
on K about 9 30, but soon quiet. Those 
cannon shots were odd, can’t learn where 
they hit. Another gun boat in harbor. 
Expedition coming this way soon, and we 
may be in it. The 39th is having some 
‘*real war’’—rain for 24 hours, dog tents,. 
firing now and then, but no fighting yet. 
That may come soon. River going up. 
Baie getting out of limits. Hope boat gets 
in early with needed supplies. 39th will 
load her full now, as 37th did, and we go 
lighter for awhile. Very windy, surf high, 
landing dangerous. Got out 10 days’ draw 
for four companies at Banos, loaded on tram 
cars and covered with canvas. Haul some. 
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down this p. m. and load casco for boat to 
tow up this evening to Banos. Then issue 
of wood. Upper ferry working, lower gone. 
River up in the air. The 39th dismantled 
my lower ferry four days ago and madea 
bridge. River rose and away went bridge, 
rope cable, wire cable, ferry boat and native 
boatman. Now they want me to put a new 
cable across and haul up another boat to get 
supplies over. They’ll learn slowly. We 
hear that a move is on from Imus in this di- 
' rection. We may push out to meet that up- 
land column, perhaps skirt up the shore in 
cascos, taking some of the towns along the 
laguna. Can’t tell what’s ahead. Rained 
hard all day, all last night, and nearly all of 
yesterday. 

Dec. 20.—General Lawton is dead. Good, 
brave soldier. Very sorry we have lost 
him, for we need such men. He was an ideal 
officer in an active campaign, and his death 
is a great loss to our army. You will re- 
member his inspection of the cadet battal- 
ions of the Pennsylvania State College my 
first year there in the military department. 
Had to move out the natives to provide quar- 
ters for the 39th. They were in the mud, 
and got their feet wet, and did not like it. 
Made a big roar—and have shelter. Ourmen 
of the 21st have been in it for many months, 
but they took it as they got it ‘‘ for better for 
worse.’’ Spy just in. Says the rebels have 
more men on our front and expect to do busi- 
ness when it dries up. Mud galore now 
everywhere. Still quiet and getting hotter. 
Rain for nearly 48 hours, then hot sun, and 
the sick list goes up with arun. Orders are 
to be ready and wait for next move. These 
volunteer regiments seem to have little idea 
of papers, or receipts, or requisitions, or any 

roperty accountability; just appropriate 

oat, grub, oy oe of all sorts, all they can 
find, and call for more — and are unhappy 
and roar like the bulls of Bashan if they 
don’t get it in a hurry. I’ve been doing the 
Q. M. work for all the regiments for some 
time now, as if a brigade quartermaster with 
a big depot and a large force of clerks, and 
am getting weary of it. I told them to-day 
to bring up their own quartermasters. They 
have none here yet, nor commissary, nor 
blanks, and all they want is everything, 
which includes our 21st stuff, as if it was 
supplied for them. I can help the artillery 
and look after 21st, and do something for 
pzth and 39th, but can not do it all. It’s 

illing work at times. I’ve been near the 
limit more than once, and must hold up or 
go over, but no use to growl. We'll ‘ get 
there,’’ even if some of these green officers 
do have their feelings hurt once in a while. 

Dec. 21.—Some shots during night, but 
nothing serious. Dr. Hepburn, who arrived 
last evening, tells us that Lt. Breckenridge, 
son of Inspector General B., was shot when 
acting as aid for General Lawton. The doc- 
tor was fixing him up, when Lawton came to 
see how badly he was hurt, and both he and 
the surgeon were killed. Too bad, too bad! 
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Hospital New York in, and we are going to 
send out a big load of sick. Pitiful parade 
of wrecks, who used to be strong, heart 
men. Hancock in from U. S., 28 days, wit 
big mail, some of it for us. Work going 
slowly, but getting done, though the heat 
is awful. Rebels reinforced, and showing 
up more defiantly of late. Wedon’t worry 
about that, have enough new people now to 
go after them hard when the time comes, 
and our men are strong enough to hold on 
here. The next few weeks will see great 
change in the situation. 

Dec. 22.—Frequent firing alarms in the 
night, but got through without having the 
wholecommand ordered out. Mailin, twelve 
sacks, letters, papers, packages. Roll of 
pictures came through O. K. this time, very 
fine, good for Christmas, some to give away. 
The spies report hard work to keep the rebels 
up to their lines, poor and sick, children at 
home and no chow, want to come in and go 
to) their farms, etc. May attack at an 
time, but out of heart and leaders very whoa 4 
with them. Heard the band play two or 
three numbers to-day. Fixed up dump car 
for railway to haul clay up the roads to 
washouts towards landing. Ought to have 
had itlongago. Sun burns into your brain. 
Headed off 39th to-day in various deals and 
steals. They felthurt. Perhaps I was rude. 
But we're all queer at times, and go up into 
the airon occasion. Sun and rain and mud 
for so long have made us‘all cranky, with 
tropical tempers and may be gunpowder in 
the blood. Almost done forthe day. Glad 
of it, hope we get in some rest to night. 

Dec. 23.—Hot already,6a.m. Some fir- 


. ing alarms last evening and during night. 


Gen. Kline sent two companies of 39th out 
to line up with Parke on the right. First 
time for them on firing line. Glad they go 
out, no use in town. They are good rust- 
lers. Other changes to be made in line. 
Will have plenty to do in hauling their stuff. 
Glad to have Corporal Harris report for duty 
last night in Q. M. Department. Re-ar- 
ranged the work. Coulon has all animals 
and teams, Becker the storehouse, King the 
desk, papers andclothing, Kujava the cargo, 
Harris the wood. Will have Harris as sort 
of provost sergeant on all sorts of jobs to 
keep things going smoothly, also to hire and 
fire laborers. Very hot, but some air stirring 
this afternoon. 

Dec. 24.—Some firing in the night, and a 
vigorous scrap at dawn. It began with E 
company. Meade went after a rebel out- 
post,and Boyle and Spurgeon supported him 
with G, the battery and several companies 
in reserve. Then firing on Parke and 39th. 
Meade put up a good fight. Several of the 
enemy were killed, among them a Japanese 
officer, the rest scattered. That’s my com- 
pany and a good one, and I’m proud of it. I 
wanted to be with them this morning, but 
was turned down. Had to be at headquar- 
ters during the scrap. General Kline al- 
ways leaves one of us here as a centre, to 
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give orders in his name in emergencies; 
my job this time. The black men are wor- 
tied. The next few days should settle it 
here. Started for Manila to make inventory 
of supplies in our storehouse. Crawford and 
.Fasset will run my Calamba work. Weeks 
on boat, going to meet his father just off the 
Thomas. We are running along due north 
about three miles from shore. Can see the 
tebel troops at Cabayo and Santa Rosa. Ex- 
pect to reach Pasig at noon, and get off some 
very important telegrams. Our wire is 
gone again at Calamba. Have a lot of sick 
aboard. Can see Teal mountain now, sheer 
precipice, due south. It is a volcano ten 
miles from Calamba, but can’t see it from 
there because of another closer hill. Pasig 
at noon. Good run down the river. Won 
peseta from Weeks. He bet on 1.30 to city; 
I stood for 1 p. m; we got in 1.13. Up to 
storehouse. Started in sergeant and his 
men at inventory. Got into new suit of 
soldier’s straight issue, coat, trousers and 
leggins, transferred collar ornaments and 
shoulder biz, and worked awhile. Went 
down town later and called on Aunt Nellie 
and Uncle William (Col. Wm. S. McCaskey, 
20th regiment), and they made me stay for 
the night. They both look better than when 
I saw them in May. Their short trip to 
Japan last summer was a good thing. 
Looked into some churches at evensong, 
and heard the band play. Had a good sup- 

er and chat before turning in. Aunt Nel- 

ie gave me the best bed I’ve seen since 
Plattsburzg. Across the way was a large lot 
of Spanish prisoners rescued by our troops, 
who had just reached Manila. They were 
very happy, so jubilant over their release 
and the prospect of home that they sang, 
and sang, and kept on singing all through 
the night. 

Manila, Dec. 25.—Metry Christmas! It’s 
Christmas eve with you now at home. All 
hands joyful, but very busy. Just got out 
fifty Christmas boxes from home that had 
come ashore for the 21st. They were going 
to hold them up, but I woeked what pull I 
had with Major Wolcott and got them. Sent 
them up in the boat to Calamba at 9 a.m.,ex- 
cept Weeks’, Conley’s and mine. Many thanks 
to you all. Expect more ashore to morrow. 
Conley is in hospital here in the city, and we 
must get him off home. I’ve just heard 
that two battalions of the 21st are relieved 
at Calamba to-day, and start to-morrow for 
the line along the Pasigriver. That will be 
glad Christmas news for these poor, sick 
men. Busy in storehouse in the Tondo to- 
day taking account of stock. Big job, 
couldn’t get at it sooner, and rhust do it to 
get my papers started. Fair check now on 
clothing list, and getting at tools, supplies, 
and mess gear of all sorts. It seemsan odd 
way to spend Christmas. Not much like 
last year in our home at Plattsburg, with 
open hall and staircase and every room and 
corner in the house rich in Christmas 
green fresh from the hills. The men 
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brought in two wagon loads of evergreens, 
and we’made the place look very ‘‘Christ- 
mas-y.’’ Not much like that to-day, and 
half way round the world from Home ! Good 
Christmas dinner with Uncle William at 
their mess. Stopped in at Filipino theatre 
in evening, ‘‘ Mascotte,’’ awful ! 

Dec, 26.--Forty-six more Christmas boxes 
for regiment, and I hear that eight com- 
panies load to-day at Calamba and Banos 
and come to-night towards Pedro. Take 
first boat out to-morrow to find where I’m 
needed most. A second Christmas box to- 
day doubly welcome so far from home, full 
of things we need and enjoy getting. Ex- 
pect to finish up the clothing item here by 
evening. Some firing out in front of Tondo 
the last few nights. Col. Case’s battalion is 
out there. Thirty more Christmas boxes for 
21st, but can’t get at them now. Got. 
Conley’s box to him at hospital. Weeks 
and I fixed up his leave for two months. I 
think he can make Frisco all right. [A 
letter from Lieut. Conley to Mrs. McCaskey, 
written on reaching his home in Maryland, 
speaks in very grateful terms of the kind 
services of Captain McC. in looking after 
him in his serious illness, and getting him 
off to United States. ] ; 

Dec. 27.—Stars were fine last night. Isat 
out for hours like an old star-gazer, watch- . 
ing and enjoying them. Got three hours 
sleep. Must hustle now. Start for Pedro 
at 7 a. m.;may go on to Calamba in after- 
noon. 

Calamba, Dec. 28.—Got in last night at 
10:30, long, tiresome trip. Black as coal. 
Got a banca after waiting awhile, and made 
landing. Left Tondo about 7 a. m., boat 
off about 8.. Reached Pedro at 3, and met 
Major Wittich coming down with I and M 
companies. They were ordered on into 
Manila, to march south to Pasay. At 4, we 
met K, Land A, and had a wait at Pasig; at 
5, met another tug with cascoes in tow and 
B, C and D aboard. That leaves at Calamba 
the second battalion, band, and Q. M., busi- 
ness, with plenty of property to look up. 
Been working it over to-day with Mr. Colvel. 
Find him a nice fellow, clerk and old rst 
sergeant in 6th Cavalry, now a 2nd Lieuten- 
ant 39th infantry, knows the business from 
’way back. We will goo ord get away by 
New Year. Heavy surf, and the sun very hot. - 
Cargo is coming ashore and up O. K. Four- 
teen horses just up. Got off mail and meat. 
and small items early. Run to Banos, then 
back, and city business off, with some rows; 
then line business and wood and small mat- 
ters galore, including pay of laborers. 
Crawford has been handling this end of it 
for me while I’ve been hustling the other 
end in the city. Rebels got in new battery 
on the hill, and made some trouble there. 
They are working their artillery now. Try- 
ing to get my extra Q. M. property into 
ane and boxed up so as to ship back. 
Much of it old and worn, but must be kept 
for condemnation. Getting things fixed so 
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that I can leave with the last of the regi- 
ment. It means drive, but that’s what wins. 
Our thanks to all the folks. Tell them 
how glad we are to have those Christmas 
boxes. 

Dec. 29.—Fairly quiet night, more rain 
coming. Parker’s (3d) battalion of 39th 
pe wer | to load at St. Mesa last night, get 
here to-day, and our second battalion then 
to load and leave for San Pedro to-morrow. 
Busy all day loading out the stuff. Loaded 
four boats, oe to do some unloading before 
wecould get our impedimenta aboard. Cor- 
poral Harris in charge of loacing, Kujava 
at boat end, and Becker at storehouse, all 
good men. The hospital and the band have 
tons of stuff. 

Pedro, Dec. 30.—Good bye, Calamba! We 


worked late into the night and began early | 


this morning, tired enough, and we had 
plenty of trouble loading, but got it done, 
and got off in spite of annoying hindrance 
and delay. The 39th battalion got in late 
in night, and loaded stuff ashore, and into 
our cars, etc. I had todump them, loaded 
down twenty-four sick wrecks to the boat 
‘*Washington,’’ and hooked on three cas- 
coes, with band, Q. M. stuff and H company. 
Then headquarters, with staff and orderlies, 
and all their baggage on the ‘‘ Holdfast,’’ 
with cascoes, E and F companies, in tow. 
Then the ‘‘ Maritima,’’ with s.cond battal- 
ion staff, boxes and baggage, and G com- 
any intow. We hit Pedro at 4 p. m., and 
ound we were not expected or wanted. I 
got wood for the end five cook- fires, and we 
sleep to night anywhere. But we’re done 
with Calamba ! 

Tondo, Dec. 31. — Manila at to a. m., and 
got rid of money, Mexican, still in hand, 
and not used for Calamba laborers. Brought 
Kujava in on top of the safe as guard. We 
came from Pedro on top of the 47th bread 
wagon. Hustling for supplies. Have bull 
cart tickets to help them out to Pasay this 
afternoon. Getting storeroom business out 
of the way while waiting for boat from 
Pedro. The second battalion was fitted 
out there with tents and tools and supplies, 
and went on the south line two miles out 
extending towards Pasay, other battalions 
to left and right, as far asthe bay. Some of 
the troops we have relieved expect to go to 
Calamba. They were told our regiment was 
pretty well used up and too sick to remain 
there. A sad accident occurred in passing 
up the Pasig, through which one of our men 
was drowned. There are three bridges 
across the river. The second casco hit one 
of the piers, third ran into it, and several 
men were knocked off into the river. It was 
about dark, the current is very swift, anda 
corporal of D company was swept away be- 


fore he could be rescued. Poor fellow ! to 
be drowned in the Pasig river after having 
gone through the Calamba campaign with 
all its stern experience, on the very day of 
his leaving the place, and from the boat that 
was bearing him from it! 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ApAms—Supt. Roth: During the month 
district institutes were held at New Oxford, 
York Springs, E. Berlin, Cashtown, Fair- 
field, and Bendersville. These meetings, 
with one exception, were well attended by 
teachers and citizens, and I know they have 
been productive of much good. The vac- 
cination law has been enforced in several 
districts. In some sections of the county the 
attendance has been very poor on account of 
an epidemic of measles. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: A local insti- 
tute was held in West Kittanning, January 
13. It was largely attended by patrons and 
citizens. Addresses were made by Messrs. 
Thompson and Tarr, directors, and others in- 
cluding the County Superiutendent. The 
subject of ‘‘ Music in the Schools’’ was dis- 
cussed, with the direct result that a teacher 
of music for the different schools of the 
township was advertised for. West Kittan- 
ning is in East Franklin township, and the 
directors are wide awake to the interests of 
their schools. During the month I made 
forty-two official visits, spending from thirty 
to ninety minutes in each school. Most of 
our schools are doing excellent work, and 
this is especially true of the young teachers 
—those teaching their first term. Thereare 
a few instances where the teachers are ap- 
parently putting in the time for the money 
that is in it. Some few of the older class of 
teachers need a little ‘‘ brushing up,’’ or in 
a year or two the directors will have no use 
forthem. January 3rd, accompanied by W. 
L. Peart, one of the directors, I visited the 
schools of Kittanning, Prof. D. R. Sunstine, 
principal. As we passed through the differ- 
ent rooms the particular features of the 
school were pointed out. The people of 
Kittanning boast of having a school second 
to none in the State, outside the large cities. 
The school grounds are valued at $15,000. 
The building is a brick structure costing 
$40,000. Grounds and building are both in 
good condition. There are sixteen rooms 
with two offices, and a cloak-room for each 
room ; large basement for play-room in bad 
weather ; third story furnished and a large 
hall for public exercises. They have a 
library of 1300 volumes; unabridged diction- 
aries in each upper grade ; $500 worth appa- 
ratus, and an efficient corps of teachers. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: The directors of 
the county, at their session during the 
county institute, decided to form a Directors’ 
Association and appointed a committee to 
draft a constitution for the same. A con- 
vention of directors has now been called to 
meet in the educational office, February 27, 
to complete the organization and discuss 
matters pertaining to school work. January 
27, a very enjoyable educational meeting 
was held in Economy township, which was 
largely attended by teachers and patrons. 
Teachers’ meetings were held each Saturday 
during February. 
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BEDFORD — Supt. Wright: Attendance 
throughout the county this year is good. 
Last year it was reduced by the small-pox 
scare. In most districts, the directors are 
enforcing the compulsory law and their ef- 
forts are to be commended. At the county 
institute our teachers adopted Zhe Fennsyl- 
vania School Journal as part of the profes- 
sional reading course for the year beginning 
June next. It is hoped that the teachers 
will subscribe in large numbers for 7%e 
Journal, and that it may become familiar to 
every school-worker in every district in the 
county. Those of our people who have the 
good of the schools at heart will welcome 
this efficient and faithful ally in promoting 
the school interests of thecounty. Recently 
we attended an earnest educational meeting 
at Stonerstown, Liberty township. Here 
the teachers and directors hold joint meet- 
ings every two weeks, and the good result 
of their institute work is apparent in the 
schools. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Parents’and Patrons’ 
Day was observed by most of the schools in 
the county. There was a large attendance 
in many districts. The teachers were re- 

uested to observe the following sugges- 
tions: ‘‘Send a cordial invitation to all pa- 
trons, whether they have children in school 
or not; also to each member of your School 
Board. Invite the patrons for all day, but 
do not have the special exercises until the 
afternoon or evening, according to the con- 
venience of parents. Make your school- 
room as attractive as possible, and let a part 
of the decoration consist of the best work 
the children have done in drawing, compo- 
sition work, modeling, etc. Have special 
exercises, but let the greater part of the 
time be taken up with the — recita- 
tions. Do not lecture patrons for their ap- 
parent indifference to the schools. Do not 
annoy visitors by urging them to make ad- 
dresses. Give an opportunity for remarks 
by visitors, but let them be entirely volun- 
tary.”’ New buildings were erected in 
Robeson, Albany, Windsor and Earl. In 
Albany and Windsor they are one-room 
buildings with all modern conveniences— 
among the finest in the county. There 
seems to be a friendly rivalry among the 
different townships to have the best and 
handsomest school building. The eleven 
local institutes held in various parts of the 
county were unusually well attended this 
year. At the meeting held at Womelsdorf 
there were fifty teachers and about 500 other 
persons. The evening receipts amounted to 
$125. The evening lecturers at the various 
institutes were Rev. Charles T. Steck, Dr. 
Byron W. King, Dr. Frank H. Green, Prof. 
A. C. Rothermel, Hon. Henry Houck, Dr. 
C. C. Boyer, Prof. W. W. Deatrick, Dr. G. 
B. Hancher and the Superintendent. The 


principal topics discussed were Literature, 
Use of the Dictionary, Home Study for 
Pupils, and Current History. Exeter town- 
ship took a step in the right direction by 
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erecting at St. Lawrence a two-story brick 


building and grading theschools. The fine 
six room sandstone school building at Oak- 
brook, near Reading, which was nearly 
ready for the dedication appointed for Feb- 
ruary 22d, was damaged by fire to the ex- 
tent of $500. The blaze started in the dress- 
ing. room, and it is thought was of incendi- 
ary origin, as there was no fire in the build- 
ing at the time and had not been during 
the week previous. A night-watchman was 
at once oe by the directors. This 
building will be one of the finest of its size 
in the county. Recently we visited a pri- 
mary school at Millmont in which five dif- 
ferent nationalities were represented. One 
chart class was composed entirely of Ital- 
ians. The common school is the great as- 
similative organ of the Republic. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The schools of the 
county are in good condition and are gener- 
ally well attended. Educational meetings 
have been organized in a number of dis- 
tricts. These meetings are usually attended 
by crowded houses—teachers, directors, pa- 
trons and pupils composing the audience, 
who freely participate in the general exer- 
cises. The school board of Duncansville 
has built an addition of four rooms to the 
house on Chestnut street. This buildin 
now contains six well equipped schoo 
rooms and one assembly room having the 
capacity of two ordinary school rooms. The 
building is now heated by steam and with 
the various modern improvements recently 
made, it is now one of the most comfortable 
and convenient housesin thecounty. Three 
new houses have been built in Antis town- 
ship. The houses at Pinecroft and Bell- 
wood are of modern design and will be 
cased with brick—the latter is a two-roomed 
house. Both houses, when finished, will be 
models in appearance and for convenience 
and comfort. The house at Oak Grove was 
destroyed by fire about December 15. This 
necessitated the building of a new house, 
which is placed at a mere convenient loca- 
tion. The annual institute was well at- 
tended and compared favorably in interest 
and profit with former institutes. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: I have been well 
pleased with the work of the schools visited 
this last month, and am quite sure that I 
can see some of the good things learned at : 
our county institute now being used by 
many of the teachers. From two to four 
local institutes are being held each Satur- 
day, at which many of our best teachers 
take an active part. I am sorry to report 
that the new school building of Mars bor- 
ough was badly injured by a fire; the dam- 
age done amounts to $1000. Also a very 
good frame building in Oakland township 
was entirely destroyed by fire on Jan. 31st. 

CAMERON—Supt. Collins : The new four- 
room school building in Shippen township 
has been completed, and three schools have 
been moved into it. The rooms are large, 
well ventilated, and attractive. 
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DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: I have com- 
pleted my first visit to all the schools in the 
county and am now engaged in making the 
second round. The schools are all doing 
ye satisfactory work. The teachers are 

eeply interested in their work and showa 
commendable desire to increase their profes- 
sional knowledge. A large percentage of 
them are found attending some one of the 
many institutions of learning in Philadel- 
phia on Saturday of each week. The chil- 

ren must profit by this increased measure 
of preparation and fitness on the part of the 
teacher. 

ERIE — Supt. Morrison: A _ tri-county 
Round Table of superintendents and prin- 
cipals was held at Corry, January 13. The 
subjects discussed were English in our 
Schools, Civics, and School Savings Banks. 
Twelve local institutes were held during the 
month. One of the principal topics dis- 
cussed at meetings of directors, teachers and 
citizens is ‘‘Consolidation of Country 
Schools.”’ 

oo ereaglig 9 Stitzinger: Our county 
institute was held in Marienville. It was 
an excellent meeting and the teachers went 
back to their work with greater interest and 
enthusiasm. The effects of the week’s in- 
struction have been noticeable in the school- 
rooms throughout the county. Successful 
local institutes have been held at West 
Hickory and Redclyffe. 

GREENE — Supt. Martin: During the 
month a half dozen educational meetings 
were held. These were well attended and 
elicited a lively interest. Waynesburg 
Union School has begun the formation of a 

brary. Last week an entertainment was 
given by the pupils, which netted nearly 
$70 for that purpose. 

INDIANA — Supt. Stewart: Most of the 
month was spent in visiting schools. In 
certain localities the schools have been very 
Boorly attended on account of measles and 

iphtheria. Very few teachers have re- 
signed. The majority of them are doing 
excellent work. Local institutes are held in 
nearly all the districts and are well attended 
by teachers, directors, and citizens. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick : The county 
institute was held at Brookville, and judg- 
ing from the interest, attention and attend- 
ance of teachers, directors and citizens, it 
was one of our best educational meetings. 
The Directors’ convention—-the fifteenth 
semi-annual meeting—was held in connec- 
tion with the institute. Nearly all the 
districts were represented, and the discus- 
sions were practical, animated and instruc- 
tive. In the afternoon the directors with 
the teachers listened to eloquent addresses 
from Hon. J. Q. Stewart and Dr. Corson. 
The establishing of public school libraries 
is being pushed with great vigor. Teachers 


and pupils have already raised $1258.54 and 

many have not yet reported. 
JuNIATA—Supt. Gortner: In our last re- 

port we noted that Judge Lyons had dis- 
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missed the school directors of Milford town- 
ship and appointed others in their places. 
The new directors have not proceeded to in- 
crease the school facilities of the township, 
for the neglect of which the old directors had 
been relieved of their positions, believin 
that the good Judge erred in his opinion nal 
that the township has ample facilities for 
educating all its children. At both the 
Democratic and Republican primaries the 
citizens nominated for school directors the 
persons dismissed by Judge Lyons, to em- 
phasize their belief that these men had done 
their full duty while in office. During the 
month three local institutes were held ; at 
McAlisterville, where Charles C. Ellis, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘Childhood in Light and Shade;”’ 
the second was held at Port Royal, and the 
third at Thompsontown. Each of these 
meetings was well attended. The boys and 
girls had a prominent place on the pro- 
gramme of each. The teachers entered 
heartily into the discussions and great in- 
terest was manifested by all in attendance. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: The dedica- 
tion exercises of the new public school 
building of Marietta were held in Central 
hall January tst, 1900. Addresses were 
delivered by Dr. John S. Stahr, President of 
Franklin and Marshall College, Dr. E. T. 
Jeffers, President of York Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Dr. E. O. Lyte, Principal of the 
Millersville Normal School. County Supt. 
Brecht and others. The building is a two- 
story brick trimmed with Indiana limestone 
and has a ground-line measurement of 85x65 
feet. It contains eight rooms 28x28 feet 
with a ceiling twelve feet high, and two 
class rooms 26xt5feet for the high and 
grammar schools. It is equipped with 
the best modern improvements, and is 
heated and ventilated by the Wills 
system. A gravel walk twelve feet wide 
leads from the southeast angle of the 
grounds tothe main entrance. Above the 
entrance is cut in relief the legend, ‘‘ Knowl- 
edge is Worth Seeking.’’ The building cost 
$15,000 and puts Marietta in the forefront of 
good school buildings in the county. Floors 
are beginning to be oiled in our rural school 
houses. East Lampeter township is trying 
the experiment in two ofits rooms and seems 
to be gratified with the result. Rapho has 
now thirteen of of its nineteen houses heated 
by the Columbian heating and ventilating 
plant. This plant is solving the problem of 
uniform heat in our country school houses 
at nearly the same cost as the ordlnary stove. 
Single desks are beginning to displace the 
double desk in ungraded schools. East 
Lampeter furnished one of its houses this 
term with this style of desk, Rapho and 
Fulton did the same a year ago. Of the one 
hundred and three schools I saw in January 
ninety-one are furnished with slate black- 
boards. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Teachers’ meet- 
ings and local institutes are held in every 
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district of the county. The teachers, with 
but few exceptions, deserve much credit for 
the interest they manifest in this line of 
work. The teachers of Heidelberg and Mill- 
creek held a joint institute at Reistville, 
which was a success in every respect. E. 
E. McCurdy, esq., delivered an interesting 
and instructive address. The crowning 
event in local institutes was the meeting 
held by the teachers of Jackson district. A 
strong and interesting programme was pre- 
pared and all on duty acquitted themselves 
well. Dr. Byron W. King gave an instruct- 
ive address in the afternoon, and in the 
evening he gave an elocutionary and liter- 
ary entertainment to a large and appreci- 
ative audience. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: I have visited the 
greater number of our schools and find most 
of them doing good work. New bells were 
placed on the Schnecksville and Whitehall 
school-houses. Quite a large number of 
books were added to the school libraries in 
different parts of the county. 

LycoMING—Supt. Becht: Educational 
meetings were held in the following dis- 
tricts: Eldred and Upper Fairfield, Hepburn 
and Lycoming, Lewis, McIntyre and M. E. 
Nett. All of these meetings were well at- 
tended by teachers, directors and patrons. 
The matter of school libraries is receiving 
considerable attention. A majority of the 
schools have small collections of books, and 
pupils and teachers are showing great in- 
terest in their efforts to increase the number. 

McKEAN — Supt. Myers: During the 
month local institutes were held as follows: 
Ludlow, Rixford: Ludlow, Rixford, Mt. Al- 
ton, and Custer City. A number of schools 
have been closed on account of sickness. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: I have made an 
effort to secure a uniform course of study 
for high schools in our county. A meeting 
will be called in the near future to organize 
a Round Table for our principals. Three 
counties met at Cochrantown Jan. 21—Craw- 
ford, bate ana and myself from Mercer— 
and arranged for an educational mass meet- 
ing to be held annually at that point. The 
schools are doing well, and there is very 
little trouble anywhere. Vocal music has 
been introduced into eight schools in Worth 
township, making in all seven townships 
that have this as a distinct feature of their 
regular school work. I attended an educa- 
tional meeting in connection with a Farm- 
ers’ Institute which was largely attended. 
Subjects discussed were Higher Wages, Na- 
ture Study in Common Schools, Graded 
Country Schools. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Hannawalt: Local insti- 
tutes have been fairly weli attended by both 
teachers and friends or education. Much 
interest was taken in the discussions. The 


Milroy high school and Prof. J. T. Baker are 
to be commended for raising money for the 
purchase of an organ for use in their school. 

MontTour—Sup’t Steinbach — At our an- 
nual institute we had an able and efficient 
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corps of instructors— Hon. Henry Houck, 
Dr. O. T. Corson, Prof. Chas. H. Albert, Dr. 
T, Corson, Prof. Chas. H. Albert, Dr. Lin- 
coln Hulley, and Miss Laura Ruff. All but 
two teachers were in attendance. The 
meeting will long be remembered. 

NORTHAMPTON — Supt. Bender: A strong 
sentiment is growing throughout the county 
in favor of school libraries. This is due 
largely to the fact that the teachers have 
been aroused to realize that if they wisha 
school library they must teach reading bet- 
ter, so as to awaken a greater love for home 
reading; then the public will respond, and 
there will be no difficulty in raising the 
funds for starting a library. East Bangor 
has added 208 volumes to its library during 
this month. In a number of townships en- 
tertainments were held on Washington’s 
birthday to raise money for starting a li- 
brary. The teachers and directors of Upper 
Mt. Bethel hold local institues every month. 
There is more interest taken in school mat- 
ters in Mt. Bethel this year than for a long 
time, due to these educational meetings. 
The teachers, with few exceptions, are doing 
good work, and the schools in general are 

rosperous, We held four interesting local 
institutes during the month, attended by 
170 teachers, besides many directors, pa- 
trons and friends of education. 

PorTrER—Supt. Kilbourn: Twelve local in- 
stitutes were held this month at Cross Fork, 
Roulette and Harrison Valley. They were 
all well attended by teachers and citizens. 
The boards of directors of Sweden, Steward- 
son and Keating townships have supplied 
their schools with a six-volume cyclopedia. 
The Sweden board have also placed a copy 
of Webster’s International Dictionary in 
each of their schools. There are now bnt 
few schools in the country not supplied with 
an unabridged dictionary. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts : The county in- 
stitute was very satisfactory. The in- 
structors were Hon. Henry Houck, Drs. W. 
W. Black, A. E. Maltby, and Theo. B. Noss, 
and Prof. F.H. Green. The interest mani- 
fested by the general public was unusual. 
The attendance by the teachers was better 
than ever, and we feel sure that the great 
majority of them returned to their schools 
with higher ideals of their work. Local in- 
stitutes have been organized in nearly every 
district, and from the reports received they 
are doing much to advance the progress of 
their schools. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The schools of 
the county, with few exceptions are doing 
well. Our annual institute was successful 
and satisfactory. Every teacher was present. 

VENANGO— Supt. Bigler: During this 
month local institutes were held at Sunville, 
Cherrytree, and Siverly. They were well 
othuned by teachers and others interested 
in education. A convention was held at 
Cochranton representing three counties, 
Crawford, Mercer, and Venango; speakers 
from Clarion, Edinboro, and Meadville. 
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HoME OF THE SouL.—* Now, I saw in my dream, 
that these two men went in at the gate; and, lo! as 
they entered, they were transfigured, and they had 
raiment put on that shone like gold. There wasalso 
that met them with harps and crowns, and gave them 
to them; the harps to praise withal, and the crowns 
in token of honour. Then I heard in my dream, 
that all the bells in the city rang again for joy, and 
that it was said unto them, ‘Enter ye into the joy of 
your Lord.’ I also heard the men themselves, that 
they sang with a loud voice, saying, ¢ Blessing, and 


honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that sit- | 
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| teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever 
| and ever.’ Now, just as the gates were opened to 
| let in the men, I looked in after them, and, behold, 
_the city shone like the sun; the streets also were 
| paved with gold; and in them walked many men, 
with crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, and 
golden harps to sing praises withal. ‘There were also 
of them that had wings, and they answered one 
another without intermission, saying, ‘Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord!’ And after these things they shut 
up the gates of the city; which, when I had seen, I 
wished myself among them.”—Pilgrim’s Progress. 








HOME OF THE SOUL. 


From ‘‘SinctnG Pircrm.” 
Mrs. E. H. Gates. Per. Poiuie Prtvurres. 
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tween thatfair ci - tyand me, Be - tweenthat fair ci - ty and me, Till I 

meet onean - oth -er a - gain, To meet onean - oth -er a-gain, With 

noth-ingthat maketh a lie, And nothing that mak-eth a_ lie, Forno 
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THE building of the wall of it was of jasper, and 
the city was pure gold like unto clear glass — God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the former | 
things are passed away — And I heard the voice of | 
harpers harping with their harps, and they sang, as 


it were a new song before the throne — He shewed 
me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal. Ip 
the street of it, and on either side of the river was 
the tree of life, and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations — There shall in no wise 
enter into it anything that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie.—Revelations. 











